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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter | with the Welsh plunderers about the Church Bill. The 


into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. , 


The Government Whips have forbidden their men— 
or shall we say their poodles?—to go out by any but 
the front door till the end of the Session. They may 
use the back door in the Marconi affair and in the Secret 
Land Inquiry ; but when it comes to voting, it is another 
matter quite. _ It seems to us that this front door 
order is about the last word in the total subjection 
of the rank and file Radical M.P. by the Government. 
The Government party is the kept party. 


The massacre of the innocents was announced by 
the Prime Minister on Tuesday. Among them are the 
Hops Bill, Bees’ Diseases Bill, Irish Creameries Bill, 


Milk and Dairies Bill, Inebriates Bill, and probably the | 


Defective and Epileptic Children’s Bill. 
hand, the Mental Deficients are to be spared—NMr. 


Wedgwood would probably prefer to say speared—and * 


Mr. Asquith expresses a pious hope that Sir Stuart 
Samuel—whom he oddly coupled with the Revenue 


Bill—will be indemnified by general consent of the | 
Milk, hops, honey, inebriates, and epileptics | 


House. 
must wait. But Sir Stuart Samuel’s case is urgent. 
Is it strange that many people to-day rage against 
Government by party? 


We can imagine Ministers jesting lightly among 
each other, if they are in the mood to jest, about the 
sacrifice of hops and honey and of milk and cream; 
and no doubt in the crafty playing of a party game, 
in the base business of intriguing, these are trifles 
light as air. But actually these Bills closely affect 
many thousands of people, largely we should say poor 
people, and the abandonment is a real evil. Even 
Ministers on the make might remember this in passing. 


Why have these Bills all gone under? The answer 
is extremely obvious and simple. They have gone 
under because the Government has struck a bargain 
with Irish disloyalists about the Home Rule Bill and 


Gn te other | ment’s great education scheme, which may be meant 


| to pass or may be meant as a kite. 


Government was forced by the terms of its bargain to 
get both these Bills through the House of Commons 
again this Session. And to this bargain useful and 
honest measures really touching the public welfare 
were sacrificed. We hope Mr. Bonar Law will not 
relax in his hard straight hitting, for there surely never 
was a Ministry more fit to hit than this one of log-rollers 
and traitors. 


The House of Lords flung out this week the Welsh 
Church Bill and the mis-styled Plural Voting Bill. So 
the gerrymanderers and caucusmongers who set their 
hearts on the latter before all other Bills have not their 
malicious will yet. Lord Crewe was satiric, and he 
declared that if it came to a referendum on this measure, 
the Unionists would not have “‘ a dog’s chance’’. The 
metaphor is strong and homely, and we take no excep- 
tion to it on that account. But we wonder what sort 
of chance the Government would have if they tried a 
referendum on the Home Rule or Welsh Disestablish- 
ment measures. 


On Tuesday Mr. Pease gave a sketch of the Govern- 


Mr. Pease is an 
improvement on Mr. McKenna. He puts the child 
foremost and keeps hostility to the Church in the back- 
ground. The essence of the scheme is the creation of 
a system of State-supported schools for boys and girls 
between the elementary school age and the time when 
they might pass on to a university (new type) or higher 


_ technical training. Something of the kind is needed ; 


but the Government plan will be so enormously costly 
that we fear it may produce a general reaction against 
national education. 


Roughly, £125,260,000 have been found for Irish 
Land Purchase, and £60,000,000 have still to be found. 
These were the tremendous figures Mr. Birrell handled 
in the little debate on his new Irish Land Bill brought 
in this week. We are quite certain the vast majority 
of even the educated British public know nothing of the 
figures, and have not troubled to scan the debate. They 
pass it by as uninteresting and quite unintelligible. 


Yet it is a measure of the greatest importance ; and 
it will be an active measure profoundly affecting Ire- 
land and the United Kingdom long after the Home Rule 
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debates are dead and forgotten. Who is to supply the 
money? The Government do not propose again to go 
to the obliging and investing British public for it— 
and we think they are refraining wisely, for we cannot 
but think that the public is not in the mood just now 
to sell out its securities at a dead loss in order to put 
them into a 23 per cent. investment. The National 
Debt Commissioners are ready to find some thirty 
millions, and to them the Government is turning. What 
insensate folly, if not absolute madness, when an 
arrangement like this is being carried through, to pro- 
pose to smash the Union! 


The Labour party is driven at last almost to defiance 
of the Government. Mr. Churchill’s oil for the Navy 
puts all miners’ members in a very difficult position. 
Oil for the Navy may or may not mean faster 
ships and bigger guns; but it certainly means less work 
in the Welsh coalfields. Already the ‘‘ Daily Citizen ’”’ 
has sounded the alarm. A large section of the Labour 
party will be irresistibly pushed into resisting Mr. 
Churchill’s proposals. Here is no pressure of con- 
science or of doctrine—pressure which the Independent 
Labour party is well-practised to resist—but pressure 
of constituents likely to be pinched in wages and hours 
of work. 


The Independent Labour party is the belly of 
England. It cares only for food and rent. No ques- 
tion of high national policy ever touches it. The Labour 
men have got their marching orders as to the oil ques- 
tion; but we read them in vain for the smallest indica- 
tion that they are expected to consider Mr. Churchill’s 
proposals from any standpoint beyond that of unre- 
lieved self-interest. The one point that matters is that 
oil for the Navy means less coal for the Navy. The 
merits of the change—our efficiency at sea—do not 
enter the discussion. 


What would happen if one of the ‘‘ capitalist ’’ parties 
resisted a proposal of the Admiralty or the War Office 
for the improvement of the Services solely upon the 
ground that it hit them hard over the belly? Suppose, 
for instance, the mine-owners had resisted Mr. 
Churchill as the miners will resist him. Already we 
hear the outcry, the furious indignation, of the people’s 
orators concerning the selfishness and greed of a class 
which was willing to risk its country to save its pocket. 
Such indignation would be justified; but it is not less 
justified in miners than in mine-owners. This outcry 
as to Mr. Churchill’s policy of oil is a striking illus- 
tration of the class selfishness of Mr. George’s 
admirers. Unjust taxing of the poor is villainous, no 
doubt, in them that use it; but we quite fail to see 
how the villainy is altered in unjust taxing of the rich. 


Mr. King congratulated Mr. McKenna upon the 
‘firm and impartial way in which he had kept suffra- 
gettes in prison so long as he dared and then let them 
out’’. But Mr. King was a day late in his felicita- 
tions. The Government no longer ventures to erfforce 
the Mouse Act. Mr. King’s cheerful statement that 
‘sensible people could go on their way knowing that 
if the suffragettes were not in prison they were at any 
rate in a nursing home’’ no longer agrees with the 
facts. Convicted suffragette lawbreakers need not now, 
unless they choose, be either in prison or in a nursing 
home. They can be upon a political platform. Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst, supposed to be doing three months 
under the Mouse Act in Holloway, spoke at the Bromley 
Public Hall on Monday. The police were present and 
broke up the crowd, but they did not rearrest Miss 
Pankhurst. 


Meantime Miss Kenney, at the Pavilion, again re- 
leased under the Mouse Act, has sold her licence for 
#5 and described her symptoms to an enthusiastic 
audience. She also is not arrested. The Mouse Act, 
in fact, has confessedly broken down. The Govern- 
ment in despair has given up its futile arresting and 
rearresting of the convicts. One wonders the more 
why Mrs. Pankhurst continues to be interfered with, 
and why the women who raised a disgraceful riot 


in Piccadilly Circus on Monday were committed. The 
Government, it seems, is fully as distraught as the 
suffragettes. 


Mr. Asquith’s visit to Morley, his native town, was 
an interesting little event. The number of British 
Prime Ministers 

‘** Whose life in low estate began 
And on a simple village green ”’ 


has certainly not been large. In France it has been 
quite different. M. Faure and M. Loubet, if we remem- 
ber right, each ‘‘ grappled with his evil star’’— 
though neither could claim to have ‘‘ shaped the 
whisper of the throne’’. There was also M. Dupuy, 
who years ago made a moving, delightful little speech 
when his native town Le Puy honoured him. He 
thought that every paving-stone must know him. 


Mr. Asquith praises his Yorkshire stock for a con- 
stitution that has enabled him to survive ‘‘ thirty-five 
years of almost ceaseless contention and ceombat’’. By 
nature, says Mr. Asquith, I am of a passive and non- 
combative disposition. Many public men to-day will 
echo his complaint that public life ‘‘ imposes a heavy, 
perhaps an undue, strain upon a man’s resources, 
physically and otherwise ’’’. His few words on behalf of 
Englishmen were almost plaintive. He seems tired of 
his noisy partners of the fringe. ‘‘ The English’’, he 
claims, ‘‘ though not perhaps more modest, are a less 
articulate race ; but they also have had their share—and 
it seems to me necessary to remind the world of this 
—in the making and shaping of our common heritage.’”’ 


Mr. Asquith seemed scarcely less at home at Bir- 
mingham—though he confessed he had never expected 
the honour of a toast there—than at Morley. His 
speech was happy and graceful, as were the speeches 
of Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
The progress of Birmingham of late years has been 
quite wonderful. ‘‘ We make anything here from a 
needle to an arrow”? is an old local boast. The old 
slur about Brummagem certainly does not hold good 
to-day. 


The cocoa-slaves of San Thomé and Principe are 
among the few hopelessly enslaved peoples of to-day. 
As Lord Lansdowne told the House of Lords this week, 
they are not competent to enter into contracts. They 
are caught in a system of forced labour under very cruel 
conditions. How to determine these conditions is the 
problem. Government ‘‘ persuasion’’ is in the most 
favourable circumstances not easily applied. The 
debate in the Lords leaves us with a melancholy 
impression of powerlessness in the matter. Lord 
Morley, putting sentiment sternly aside, flatly argued 
that in tropical countries, where the people are primi- 
tive, labour conditions are almost of necessity akin to 
slavery. 


Very little, it seems, is being done. Consuls have 
been appointed and representations have been made 
to the Portuguese Government. But what a Govern- 
ment! The only arguments considered in Lisbon are 
the bombs of agitators. It is hardly likely that the 
present Government in Lisbon could, or would, do very 
much to put things right in the islands. They have 
too much on their hands at home. They have been 
too busy this week arresting anarchists to be them- 
selves arrested by Lord Lansdowne’s very serious 
warning. 


But even if the Portuguese Government had the will 
and the power to intervene in San Thomé and Principe, 
they could not do very much. The inland regions, 
where conditions are worst, are too far remote from 
government of any kind. There is only one way in 
which Europe could put an end to the cocoa slavery— 
a commercial boycott of the blackguards who run 
forced labour might prevail. Reputable firms have 
already done what they can; but the boycott to be 
effective must be universal. 


Sir Edward Grey had no answer to give Mr. Hoare 
when he asked if the British Foreign Minister was 
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satisfied that the brutal murder of a British subject 
(Mr. Arthur Douglas) by a Portuguese corporal should 
be regarded by the Portuguese Government as deserv- 
ing only one year’s imprisonment. Sir E. Grey 
said he was not, but his action, or inaction, shows he 
is. He took refuge in excuses about “‘ difficulty ’’. 
We all know that the honour of England is safe in Sir 
Edward Grey’s hands—especially in Persia. 


Turkey has reoccupied Adrianople, and swears she 
will keep it. What will the Powers do? Russia, true 
to her traditions, holds that the Turk shall not be 


allowed to recover territory from which he has once’ 


been driven, but is anxious to maintain the Concert. 
Austria, to whom it does not greatly matter whether 
the place is Turkish or Bulgarian, formally opposes 
Russia, but is ready to come to terms. The decision 
of Britain will probably settle the policy of Europe. 
The Prime Minister and Lord Morley have spoken 
roughly to Turkey, but have not definitely committed 
the Government, and Turkey herself actually claims to 
be conforming with the Treaty of London on the ground 
that the frontier can quite well include Adrianople if 
only it begins at Enos and ends at Midia. 


By rights Britain should hold to her old policy, or 
excuse for the absence of a policy, that a Balkan State 
may keep whatever it has shown itself strong enough 
to get. It is only fair that the reasons which made 
us support the Allies last December should make us 
support Turkey now. But it is easier to coerce Turkey, 
and the anti-Turkish group in the Cabinet may get 
its way, unless Lord Kitchener and Lord Hardinge 
secure regard for Moslem opinion in Egypt and India. 


The immediate practical difficulty is whether an 
armistice shall be the preliminary to peace negotia- 
tions or the consequence of them. Rumania, 
cleverly splitting a hair, suggests that there shall be 
an immediate cessation of hostilities, but no formal 
armistice. The point matters little to the Serbs, who 
already hold ail the territory they hope to gain, but 
the Greeks feel that every day’s advance strengthens 
their claims. Happily the Greeks are helpless if 
isolated. Left alone to settle with Greece the 
Bulgarians would soon wipe off old scores. 


By 358 votes to 204 the Three Years’ Service Bill 
has passed the French Chamber of Deputies. The 
Prime Minister insisted that it was the only possible 
answer to the German programme. It was not provo- 
cative, but a guarantee. The feeling it gave of 
security—the assurance that honour, by this great 
effort, was satisfied, and that the nation was ready in 
full strength—this would avoid precisely that uneasi- 
ness—ready to run into panic—whence war so often 
comes. M. Barthou’s speech was an admirably logical 
justification of strength as the first condition of honour- 
able peace. 


China goes from bad to worse. The South is now 
in open revolt against the North. So far Yuan-shi-Kai 
has had the advantage; for General Chang-hsun, a 
strong man, now apparently loyal to Yuan, has defeated 
the Nanking troops in some minor engagements. But 
the reports are very uncertain. Naturally there is much 
indignation against Yuan-shi-Kai for pocketing the 
proceeds of the loan without the legal sanction 
of the Assembly. The objectors no doubt realise that 
the want of legality will weigh lightly against the pos- 
session of the money. But the Shanghai merchants 
appear to be backing Yuan. They are probably 
alarmed at the extravagances of Sun Yat Sen’s party, 
who have been warned by the Municipal Council. It is 
the way of these gentlemen to plot comfortably in the 
safety of the Foreign Settlement. 


General Chang’s appeal in the ‘‘ Times’’ this week 
to deliver China from the opium curse really covers only 
a sordid question of money. Further import of Indian 
opium has already been stopped, to the serious detri- 
ment of the Indian revenues and of Indian traders, 
though the treaty rights had still a long time to run. 


The question now is—What is to be done with the 
stocks, valued at some seven millions, accumulated at 
the Treaty Ports under the guarantee of a treaty made 
wholly in the interests of China? This loss the inno- 
cent Indian merchants and their banks are invited to 
bear. 


Whatever the Edicts may say, the Chinese people 
have not abandoned and do not wish to abandon the 
use of opium. They wish to grow and use their own 
opium ; and, in spite of barbarous methods of preven- 
tion, they successfully persist in doing this. The only 
honest course for General Chang’s Government is to 
buy up the remaining Indian opium and re-export or 
destroy it as they please. Even this would not end 
the matter. As long as the Chinese want opium they 
will grow it, or smuggle it, as they used todo. Behind 
all is the warning example of India. Measures in 
India to repress the use of ordinary intoxicants have 
been followed by an alarming development in the use 
of morphia and cocaine. 


If Earl Grey’s idea of a Dominion House, which shall 
be the headquarters, official and commercial, of the 
various States of the Empire in London, goes through, 
the Empire will be worthily represented architecturally 
and the Aldwych eyesore will be removed. The 
scheme could not have been formally suggested 
more appropriately than during the week in which 
the King has laid the foundation-stone of the 
Australian Commonwealth building on the Aldwych 
site. There is no more fitting spot in the Empire for 
such a project, midway as it is between the City and 
Westminster. 


At the inquest on the Colchester accident Kerry, the 
signalman, in his evidence, admitted frankly and 
honestly that he had forgotten that the light 
engine was still waiting on the line to be 
shunted when he allowed the express to pass. 
He took all the responsibility on himself, and put no 
blame on Fisher, the driver of the light engine, for not 
sending his fireman to the signal-box as is customary, 
and the rule, in such circumstances. An appliance 
known as a lever collar might have prevented the acci- 
dent; but it is not used except when there is likely to 
be delay. There is also an automatic appliance, but 
this was not provided. Not anticipating delay, Kerry 
did not use the collar at first, and then he forgot. 


The jury acquitted Kerry of such gross or culpable 
neglect as amounts to manslaughter ; and the Coroner 
entered this as a verdict of accidental death. The 
Board of Trade inquiry is still incomplete, and it is 
even possible that criminal proceedings may be taken 
against Kerry. More popular would be an inquiry into 
the management of the Great Eastern Company after 
the accident. A jury empanelled to try its officials for 
booking passengers who could not get forward, and for 
leaving others held up long hours without making any 
effort to relieve them, would probably bring in a very 
strong verdict. 


Actions by trainers or jockeys against libellers who 
accuse them of malpractices on the Turf have usually 
many of the same characteristics and much the same 
result. The trainer is accused of conspiracy with 
jockeys who ‘‘ pull’’ their horses, and it is hardly ever 
possible to prove that they did. Evidence, however, 
can always be produced to make the charge probable, 
and there is usually enough ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ about to 
make a jury suspect that there is more than can be 
proved. Being conscientious men, they give the par- 
ticular trainer or jockey accused the benefit of the 
doubt, and afford a clue to their thoughts and their 
feelings by awarding him a farthing damages. 


Comparing the Wootton v. Sievier case with the 
Wood and the Chetwynd cases of five-and-twenty years 
ago, there are many points of similarity. The re- 
flexion occurs, too, that foul riding and pulling and 
other malpractices, due to betting, are on the English 
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Turf what sorcery was at Rome, always forbidden and 
always permitted, as Tacitus puts it. The question 
of short stirrups, to which the Judge and the jury 
attached so much importance, did not arise in Wood’s 
days ; but pushing and fouling were themes then. Some- 
thing may be due to the glamour of the past, but 
neither the principal Turf characters in the recent case 
nor the counsel quite cut the figure of those of a quarter 
of a century ago. At least Wootton and Sievier are 
not such heroes for a duel as Sir George Chetwynd 
and Lord Durham. 


There is no reason for believing that the verdict and 
sentence against Arthur Newton, the solicitor, and 
Bennett, for conspiring to obtain large sums of money 
from an Austrian named Thorsch, are anything but 
proper. But Mr. Justice Ridley generally manages by 
something he says or does to cause regret that he 
should try criminal cases. His manner is unnecessarily 
harsh, imperious, and unamiable. Newton has tempted 
his fate. For some time he has been as it were on the 
verge of crime. He got into trouble planning the 
escape of a client; and his dealings with ‘‘ John Bull’’ 
over his interviews with Crippen brought about his 
suspension from practice for three years. It is strange 
that a man who knew so well the dangers he ran should 
not have been warned by his experience of criminals 
coming to grief through short-sighted over-cleverness. 


‘The Hellenic Renaissance.’’ This tall, fine phrase 
has been writ large in newspaper correspondence this 
week. What does it all mean? The uprising of 
ancient Hellas in the glorious victories of the Greeks 
over their friends—when they are down? O no; it 
means the hobbled skirt, the tight-smocked girl, the 
shuffling along the street that no animal could imitate 
but a hobbled ass. Mrs. Arthur Strong sees in these 
fashion-plate women the maidens of the panathenaic 
procession. Think of their magnificent motion and 
these hobbling creatures of to-day! ‘‘ Hellenic Re- 
naissance’’’! Such drivel is worthy of these carica- 
tures; for if they do suggest anything of Greek art it is 
only a caricature. 


Where does the Hellenism come in? 
of undress, produced by these fashions. Undress and 
you become Athene, apparently; more likely a 
grotesque. You certainly do become a grotesque 
when you wear a close-fitting garb, but not of 
clinging or soft material. A necessarily results 
in lines that do not follow but contradict the 
curves of the body. Every hobble skirt results in at 
least one hard straight line that hideously jars 
on the true form of the body, which is_ beautiful. 
Greek women, so far as we can know, avoided this. 
Their loose-flowing outer garment accommodated itself 
to the lines of the body wherever it touched. That is 
why soft flowing clothes are always graceful. They 
cannot take an ugly line. For beauty there must be 
either a glove-fit or flowing robe. 


In the effect 


Perhaps even sillier is the moral side of this ‘‘ Helle- 
nic renaissance’’. What, we are asked, is there to 
blush at in the divine human form? Modern undress is 
claimed as a triumph for purity. Honi soit etc. Per- 
fectly true. But that there is nothing indecent in 
nakedness is not a discovery. Yet are any of these 
apostles ready to be logical and propose that we 
should all go about undraped to prove our triumph 
over shame? No doubt the weather here (in summer 
as well as winter) is against it; but indoors there could 
be no difficulty. This, of course, is one of those logical 
impasses which abound, and which common-sense folk 
are content to accept without asking questions. Every 
now and then a fool discovers them and shouts. 


One thing these apostles may be sure of. If they 
had the courage of their logic and did don “‘ the alto- 
gether ’’ (or is it doff?) they would soon give it up for 
the primitive reason that dress is not protection but 
ornament. Anatole France’s penguin Orberose is 
history. 


THE IMPOTENCE OF EUROPE. 


F the situation in the Near East as it presents itself 
at the end of this week we can only use the old 
tag and say that we must laugh so as not to be 
obliged to weep. The condition of affairs, which 
looked hopelessly confused a week ago, is now 
complicated a thousandfold by the active intervention 
of the Turks. If anybedy really was to be found who 
believed in the Concert of Europe, his credulity will now 
be put to a severe test, for the Concert is up against 
such an open defiance of its decisions that it must either 
hopelessly abdicate or enforce obedience at the sacri- 
fice of all claim to equitable decision. If the second 
alternative be adopted Great Britain, with her millions 
of Mohammedan subjects, stands to lose more than 
anyone. 

So far as the former Allies are concerned, all accurate 
information seems to be lacking. One thing alone we 
may safely assume, that horrible barbarities have been 
practised on all sides, though not to the extent stated. 
Indeed certain persons of repute alleged to have been 
massacred are now known to be alive and well. We 
may safely accept the general charges of inhumanity 
preferred by the different parties against one another, 
but we should be unwise to credit particular instances. 
The same remark applies to the military operations. 
We have no accurate information as to the whereabouts 
of any of the belligerent forces. At least if we have 
we cannot know it. Of one thing we may be confi- 
dent. The grandiloquent utterances of the Greeks 
must not be accepted at their face value, but it is 
certain that Bulgaria is hemmed in and must yield, 
though how deeply she may be humiliated or how com- 
pleteiy mulcted of what she has won depends on how 
far certain Great Powers can or are willing to inter- 
vene on her behalf. One thing alone we may unhesi- 
tatingly assume, that, to use Dr. Johnson’s phrase, 
mutual cowardice alone keeps us at peace. We may 
be thankful that the Great Powers are not cutting 
ene another’s throats. It can only be a sincere appre- 
ciation of this fact that has turned the Foreign Offices 
of Europe into a (temporary) mutual admiration 
society. 

We suppose then that we must be thankful if the 
Concert is steadfastly purposed not to fall out and the 
trombone and the French horn are not going to break 
their instruments on one another’s heads. But there 
is another side tothis. If we are so desperately nervous 
about our relations with one another, we are hardly 
likely to combine effectually to make decisions and force 
them down the throats of the Balkan peoples. The 
utmost we have been able or are likely to do in this 
direction is to coerce Montenegro. But if our Foreign 
Office is to live up to the reputation it seems to have 
acquired, it must remember that we should at least 
make certain that any settlement made now should con- 
tain some elements of permanence. Among a good deal 
of nonsense talked in the course of last week the most 
dangerous absurdity which has emerged appears to be 
the suggestions of an autonomous Macedonia and 
Thrace! One perilous experiment of the kind, certain 
to result in evil consequences, we have already lent our- 
selves to, the establishment of an independent Albania. 
If we are going to let Macedonia go the same way, we 
are simply exposing these wretched peoples to the con- 
tinuance of horrors from which the Turco-Balkan war 
was supposed to have freed them. An ‘‘ autonomous 
Macedonia ’’ simply means a repetition of the intrigues 
of the last thirty years, and the recrudescence of 
‘* bands’ and mutual throat-cutting. This might be 
avoided if we could hope for anything like ‘* statesman- 
ship’’ from Greeks or Servians. Unfortunately we 
have no reason to expect the moderation of common 
sense, much less generosity, from Greeks or Serbs. 
But the Concert can hardly stultify itself to the extent 
of allowing Macedonia to become a more fruitful 
field of trouble in the future than it has been since 
the Treaty. of Berlin. This nightmare for a time 


has been got rid of, and at all costs its revival must be 
prevented. 
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touch to the humiliation of the Great Powers, an auto- . 
rom 


nomous Thrace is unthinkable. It is clearly nothing 
but a kite flown by Turkey or her friends at a venture. 
But it is a symbol of a grave situation. The re-entry 
of Turkey on the scene might have been safely predicted 
when the quarrel of the Allies was certain and the 
impotence of Europe demonstrated. We do not know 
whether anyone in this country cares enough about the 
matter to mind whether Turkey reoccupies Adrianople 
or not. Certainly it is absurd to talk of Turkey as 
if she had committed any breach of faith worse than 
that of any other State; and on the ground of atrocities 
one is no doubt as bad as another. What does 
Turkey owe to the Powers? Or, if it comes to 
that, what does any other Balkan State owe? 
Something less than nothing. All the Powers 
have done has been to prevent each of the parties from 
obtaining something it particularly desired. It may 
be said that’ Turkey retained Constantinople owing to 
the intervention of Europe, but she knows well enough 
that certain Great Powers for their own selfish reasons 
would never have allowed Bulgaria to appropriate Con- 
stantinople even if she could have done it. There can- 
not therefore be any question of gratitude. All we can 
justly expect Turkey to remember is that at the be- 
ginning of the war Europe warned the Allies that what- 
ever the result they would not be allowed any accession 
of territory and that at the end the Great Powers actively 
assisted them to retain what they had won and gave 
their conquests the sanction of a treaty drawn up under 
European auspices. But, what was far less equitable, 
they actually tried to make the Turks surrender 
Adrianople without waiting to see it taken by force of 
arms. In these circumstances it is worse than the usual 
cant, which does duty in such emergencies, to talk 
about ‘‘ violating the Treaty of London ’’. In fact the 
Turks, even less than the other Balkan States, have 
any reason to consider the feelings of Europe. We 
may safely assume that they will make themselves 
just as disagreeable as they dare and will draw just as 
much profit for themselves out of the Balkan mélée as 
they can. 

Mr. Asquith’s utterance at Birmingham showed 
indeed once again his supreme mastery of par- 
liamentary phraseology, but when carefully examined 
it is essentially cryptic. It makes no definite statement 
and perhaps it would hardly have been safe to do so. 
But it may be seriously doubted whether either he or 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who so bravely backed up 
the Government in this matter, had the faintest idea 
of what really was to be done to clear up the imbroglio. 
By the way, authoritative French opinion is obviously 
pro-Turk for the good reason that immense sums of 
French money are invested in Turkey. Still, however 
grotesque the injustice, Europé will hardly allow 
Turkey to defy her to the extent of retaining 
Adrianople. Probably Turkey knows this and is only 
seeking a rectification of the boundary-line in Thrace. 
This is the view of leading organs of opinion in Ger- 
many and France alike. To leave the Turks in 
Adrianople would be dangerously to tempt Russian 
Panslavism, which is not dead but sleeping. In any 
case it could only mean a reopening of the war on the 
earliest possible occasion. 

The Turks then may hope to get something out of 
the muddle, like the quondam Allies, at the expense of 
Bulgaria. Considering the pure cynicism which 
prompts the action of all parties, the best we can hope 
is that an acute sense of self-interest may lead them 
to make as permanent a settlement as possible. But, 
when the matter is viewed in the dry light of truth and 
common sense, it is certain that the Balkan States 
owe nothing to the Powers who have confessedly 
studied nothing but their own interests throughout. 
England has had no axe to grind and is therefore less 
distrusted than any of the others. But she is not able 
to indicate a policy, still less to carry it through. 


“TP See are signs of grace in Mr. Pease. 
time to time he has glimpses of the far country, 
terribly far, to which his educational road is to lead. 
It is hopeful that he takes as his guiding figure a high- 
way instead of a machine. It is not a brilliant figure, 
it calls up a very inferior aspect of education; but at 
any rate its suggestion is not untruthful as far as it 
goes. Machine is a downright lying image, pain- 
fully truthful indeed as a figure of State education 
as it was and mainly is now, but a blackly false pic- 
ture of everything that real education means. Mr. 
Pease looks upon himself as a road-maker—he thinks 
the educational track up to the leaving of the elemen- 
tary school is good and farther on at the university 
end is again good; but between these the way is bad, 
or rather there is no road at all. It is almost as a 
gap in a railway, a stretch where the line has not 
been laid. Construct this piece and join up elementary 
school and university and the way is fair and open 
to the land beyond, where everyone is to be well 
educated, well mannered and intelligent. Hitherto an 
undiscovered country, though pathetically believed in, 
the children will then be trooping into it and naturally 
none will ever want to return from it. In this vision 
there is no harm so long as it is seen truly and not 
refracted to illusion. It is certainly true that we are 
not an educated nation; and to us it is no consolation 
that we are a half-educated one—it is also true that 
we have been on the road to school, as at least we 
have supposed when we paid the road-maker, for a 
long time; and it is also plainly true that at one place 
—Mr. Pease’s intermediate stage—the track almost 
disappears ; or is lost in innumerable ruts and by-paths 
and even cross-ways leading nowhither. So Mr. Pease 
may be guiding us right. Certainly his main construc- 
tive work—a  State-supported system (including 
municipal in the term) of intermediate schools under 
the inspection of the Board of Education—we 
should enthusiastically support. Nothing could be 
worse than what he aptly describes as “the 
present welter’’; merely to enumerate the various 
kinds of schools and classes that now provide inter- 
mediate, sometimes called secondary, education is 
a burden. The very terms, higher-grade school, con- 
tinuation class, middle-class school are an offence. 

It is, by the way, a really serious misfortune that 
‘* educationists’’—an odious word to start with— 
have invented such repellent names for all the items 
of their stock-in-trade. To take up a pamphlet and 
see on it ‘‘ Primary Education’’, ‘‘ Secondary 
Schools’, ‘‘ Higher Grade ’’, ‘‘ Matriculation or 
any examination is to put it down at once with a faint 
heart. Law has been described as a sweet fruit with a 
prickly exterior: the sweetness of the fruit depends a 
good deal on your luck; but its exterior is attractive 
and even fascinating compared with the jargon 
of professional education. It is useless to expect 
people to take the trouble to hear or read about 
education. Read a report of one day of any 
educational conference and it is clear at once why 
nobody will read it if he can help it. | Consequently 
what ought to be the interest and the pride of the 
whole body of cultivated people becomes the perverted 
perquisite of a crabbed profession. Occasionally 
an Education Minister speaks intelligently of his work 
as a live thing. Sir John Gorst always did. We 
admit Mr. Pease was better than the average; most 
educational statements in the House are deadly. The 
expert, or professed expert, cuts his own throat, for it 
would be easy to get money for education from cheer- 
ful givers or payers; whereas nine out of ten regard 
what is spent on national education as mainly waste 
and an imposition on their own pockets. As 
Mr. Pease is going to ask the country enormously to 
increase the Education Bill, he should consider these 
things and try to make his department and its business 
human, which ought not to be so difficult, seeing that 
it is the most human of all the multifarious matters the 
Government has to handle. 
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This is a digression but by no means irrelevant. 
The intermediate welter of educational institutions 
happens to be the most repellent even in its technical 
phrases. It is the least effective and the citadel of 
that curse of the day, at any rate in this country, half- 
education. It is the home of the worst manners, the 
least knowledge, and the greatest pretence. We do not 
admit for a moment that this half-education is half- 
way to the real thing. Not at all; give us an illiterate 
and we will turn him into an educated man infinitely 
more easily than one of these. The private school in 
this class is perhaps the worst, but not by so very 
much. The bad private school is no doubt the worst 
in the world; it is run on sordid lines, the property 
of an inferior man or woman; it has all the draw- 
backs and none of the compensations of smallness ; it 
cannot escape a petty spirit, and probably worse. None 
the less is it true that if the owner of the school is 
a lady or gentleman, fond of children and of teaching, 
and of high intellectual calibre, that will be an unusually 
good school, because of personal influence and personal 
association. But necessarily it cannot give the wider 
school life, with all its opportunities for the develop- 
ment of character, provided by a great school under a 
governing body. Mr. Pease does not tell us with 
any definiteness (this, it is fair to remember, was merely 
vision, not realisation) how the Government propose to 
supersede the present intermediate places with a State 
system. What are the new schools to be? Where 
will the teachers come from? Will attendance be com- 
pulsory? Much will depend on the way the Board of 
Education uses the great powers to be trusted to it. 
The Board is to decide what is and what is not educa- 
tion. Well, that is everything. If it can keep out all 
that is not education, we shall have ideal schools at one 
part at any rate of the national system. The Board 
will need very different material to work with from what 
it has now. Anyway, unless Mr. Pease breaks down 
altogether, the intermediate boy and girl will have a 
place to go to, a place well equipped and run on more 
or less thought-out lines. That will be something done, 
and we would do our best to get it done. 

But it is not very much to do. It is little more than 
machinery. As we said, Mr. Pease shows signs of 
grace. He starts from an educational, not from an 
anti-Church point of view; he puts the child in the fore- 
front, not the system, nor statistics, nor buildings. 
‘“We must’’, he says, ‘‘ think first and last and all the 
time of the children’’. This at least is sound doctrine 
and argues good intention. Most ‘‘ educational ’’ state- 
ments leave one wondering whether national education 
has anything to do with children. In the old School 
Board days no one looked beyond ‘‘ numbers on the 
book ’’, ‘‘ curricula’’, and grants ‘‘ earned’’. (What 
irony!) Mr. Pease has got a stage further, but he is 
very far from arriving. He is blissfully unconscious that 
when he has made his road, neither he nor the children 
have necessarily got to the Land of Promise. ‘‘ If they 
only built the road firm enough and broad enough ’’— 
we have heard of a broad road that did not lead to Mr. 
Pease’s goal. Heputs his trust too much in roads. What 
is the use of a good road to the child who cannot 
or will not walk, or cannot walk straight or cannot 
endure or prefers to walk in the wrong direction, or 
is too short-sighted to see his way? It is difficult, no 
doubt, though certainly not impossible for the child to 
get there without a road, but a guide will be more 
important to him even than the highway. Mr. Pease 
hardly stops to consider either the child’s powers or 
his guide. If he does not, nor someone else, there will 
be more lie by the wayside than ever get to the goal. 
And we are not sure that Mr. Pease’s geography is 
right. The goal—education resulting in general capa- 
city and intelligence—can be reached by other routes 
than through one of the new universities. We would 
not say the elementary school alone, rightly run, could 
not take a child there straight. Mr. Pease sees the Pro- 
mised Land as a small country on the other side of a 
new university at the end of a long straight road. We 
rather see the road running parallel to the Promised 
Land, with turnings into it. One turning takes you 


into one part of the kingdom, which is large, another 
into another. 

But the really serious thing about Mr. Pease’s vision 
is that all behind him is illusion, which makes one doubt 
whether all in front may not be illusion too. He 
starts with the complacent assumption that the elemen- 
tary schools are all right. If he really thinks this, if 
he is really satisfied with the result of forty years’ com- 
pulsory education, and thinks that the best men and 
women in the country or the public generally are satis- 
fied, there is not much hope for him. He must be 
a mere machinist after all. So many millions of 
scholars have been through the mill. What more is 
wanted? Another grave ground of misgiving. The 
Government do not propose to transfer any of the cost 
of teachers’ salaries to the State. The rates must bear 
the increase. This is to miss the key to everything. 
The teacher alone matters. You cannot expect to get 
the right teachers unless they are paid well. The 
Government propose enormously to increase the educa- 
tion bill without providing for the one thing needful. 

Do the Government realise the situation? Do they 
think education rates are popular? Are they unaware 
of the growing restiveness of the public? The public 
does not believe it has got value for its money; and it 
has not. Now it is to be asked for yet more, and it 
will demand a guarantee of value in return. The 
Government will be creating opposition, which we 
should regret, if they are not very careful. They will 
not find it easy any way to pass their Bill next year. 
They will not pass it at all if they weight it with an 
attempt to destroy rural Church schools. There must 
be a general religious settlement or no change. But 
may be the Bill is only dressed as a fly to be dangled at 
the election. 


THE REFERENDUM RE-APPEARS. 

_” his speech on the Welsh Bill Lord Lansdowne 

broadly stated his reasons against a dissolution. 
They amount to this, that it is impossible to get a single 
comprehensive mandate for a programme touching 
fundamentals at a variety of points. The constitutional 
doctrine laid down by Lord Lansdowne shows how far 
we have moved during the past few years. It is not 
long since the principle of a mandate was dismissed as 
alien from our Constitution. An election, it was held, 
returned a Government to power with almost a blank 
cheque. Certainly it was not restricted to the terms of 
a party programme previously defined. It is not easy 
to say how far the mandate theory is now part of the 
Constitution. -The Constitution in England is a matter 
of opinion, and opinion varies. Apparently, how- 
ever, a modern Government is expected to make 
open declaration to the electorate of the items of its 
programme which it means to carry into law. But 
Lord Lansdowne goes far beyond this. He proposes 
to make a popular mandate the sanction of all really 
important legislation, whether it has figured in the 
party programme or not. His instrument for this 
change is the Referendum, and he has urged with effect 
that a Referendum has the advantage over a General 
Election that it is perfectly definite. That is quite 
true. If there were a General Election now, it would 
be fought on Marconi, Insurance, Tariff Reform, 
Ireland, Wales, Land, Votes for Women and a few 
other issues, so that if its result were only slightly 
favourable to the Government Ulster could still main- 
tain that the mass of the electorate objected to Home 
Rule. A Referendum on the Bill however would be 
final. 

If then a Referendum is the only way out of the 
deadlock, why does the Government obstinately refuse 
to refer? Because, we are asked to believe, they could 
not get a definite Yes or No to the question ‘‘ Are you in 
favour of Home Rule?’”’ Their case is that the elec- 
torate would treat a Referendum as though it were 
an election and would vote on the merits not of Home 
Rule but of the Government. The objection amounts 
to this, that the people are not to be trusted and that 
the only way to handle them is to appeal to the mass 
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of general prejudice which finds vent at an election. 
In support of the Government’s case it may be admitted 
that a Referendum demands a high political sense in 
the electorate. It demands a recognition that there are 
things which cannot be settled by the counting of heads. 
A majority vote is a convenient way of coming to a 
decision in matters of opinion, but it has nothing to 
do with matters of faith. It can pronounce on points 
of expediency not of morals. But if we are to refuse 
a Referendum on the ground that the people would 
abuse their power, let us be frank about it. Do not let 
us have the sham of maintaining that the people are 
fit to determine collectively things which they are unfit 
to determine one by one. 

Less fundamental is the objection that the adoption 
of the Referendum would alter the basis of our con- 
stitutional life. We are told that our present system 
is representative and that a Referendum would make 
it plebiscitary. These labels, the bad side of the 
scientific habit of mind, are a barrier to clear thinking. 
Let us ask what Government means in the modern 
world. It means one of three things. It means in- 
sistence on a strong executive or on a free assembly 
or on the unfettered expression of the popular 
will. Government by a strong executive is autocratic 
in the most literal sense. The executive endures 
because it holds power and exercises it. Modern Ger- 
many is governed autocratically ; Ministers are wholly 
responsible to the Emperor and the Emperor is the 
head both of the army and of the bureaucracy, the two 
strongest forces in the country. In Germany an execu- 
tive which insists upon its character never fails to. beat 
the Parliament in a fight. In Britain however there is 
no such executive. It is true that during its term of 
office a British Cabinet now holds the Legislature in 
a merciless grip. But all the time the Cabinet is think- 
ing of the next election and thus can never establish 
itself as an effective instrument of stable government. 
Our traditions point rather to representative institu- 
tions expressed in a free Parliament. Historically a 
free Parliament has done much to create our Con- 
stitution. It made the Revolution Setthkement and 
gave a special turn to the development of the 
Cabinet system. The French, with their logical minds, 
have recognised the importance of their few free Parlia- 
ments by calling them Constituent Assemblies, and this 
French distinction between constituent and legislative 
bodies shows just where British representative institu- 
tions have now broken down. Our Parliament was 
once constituent and still regards itself as such. But 
opinion now grants it only legislative functions, and it 
is to meet the new development of opinion that the 
mandate theory has been evolved. Once grant the 
necessity of a mandate—and to deny it is to run counter 
to the trend of modern thought—and the representative 
idea is dead. The sovereignty of the people replaces 
the sovereignty of Parliament. 

We are now in a transition stage, and our system of 
government, resting on no clear idea, exhibits every 
possible weakness. We have compromised with all 
theories to save ourselves the trouble of thinking, and 
as a result we have an executive that is not strong, a 
Parliament that is not free, and a popular voice that 
is not authoritative. That position cannot endure. 
Our present admittedly patchwork arrangements would 
collapse under the slightest strain. Does anybody 
imagine that if we fought a great war the existing rela- 
tions between Cabinet, Parliament and_ electorate 
would emerge intact at the end of it? That we should 
try to build a sound constitutional machine while there 
is yet time is undisputed, but the need does not of 
itself justify the Referendum. The Referendum is the 
democratic solution of the problem. That does not in 
itself commend it to us—quite the other way—but we 
prefer a real democracy to a sham Parliament. It is 
at any rate a much better way out of constitutional 
deadlocks than the disabling of one House and the 
muzzling of the other, leaving the Government free to 
ignore the country. Advocated by Unionists in 1910 
on the eve of an election, why was it afterwards 


pushed into the background? The reasons for these- 


tactics may be known to the members of what is called 
the Skeleton Cabinet. Anyway it was a great mistake. 
There has not been nearly enough public discussion ir 
the party of the constitutional issue with which we shall 
have to deal when we return to power. We hope that 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech last Tuesday heralds the 
adoption of more candid and emphatic methods. 


THE CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


E have ever since the establishment of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund eleven years 
ago felt a particular obligation to call attention to the 
annual accounts of its scientific work and the state of 
its finances. The Fund is carrying on investigations 
of the greatest national importance, but its pecuniary 
means are not supplied from any public source. Like 
the hospitals it relies chiefly on annual contributions, 
and as is well known these are apt to be irregular and 
vary very much according to the appeals temporarily 
fashionable and sensational which may be made for 
other objects during any year. Unlike the hospitals 
the Fund has not the advantage of coming before the 
public as being engaged in a directly benevolent and 
charitable work for the immediate relief or cure of 
suffering. It is much easier to move people to pity 
for the suffering from disease than to appreciate the 
value of the scientific study of its origin, even where 
this is absolutely necessary if any efficient prophylactic 
or therapeutic means are to be devised against it. The 
hospitals even have been hampered by this very un- 
intelligent mental condition of many charitable sub- 
scribers. As they are mostly supported by voluntary 
contributions, it has come about that the great assem- 
blages of sufferers from various diseases are not, as they 
might be, the head centres of scientific investigation 
of disease. The question of finance is therefore 
specially important in the case of the Cancer Research 
Fund, and it is desirable whenever occasion serves 
to repeat with the Duke of Bedford at last 
year’s meeting that ‘‘it would be a disgrace to 
our common humanity if investigations into this 
awful disease were to be in this country crippled 
by want of funds’’. The past year has been very 
fortunate, and the legacies, donations, and subscrip- 
tions, amounting to £6610, make the largest sum 
received since 1908. It is so far satisfactory that the 
work of the Fund still continues to be supported by a 
list of contributors “‘ fit though few.’’ The anxiety is 
lest the small number should become smaller. A dona- 
tion of £10,000 to the endowment fund during the year 
made by Mr. Edwin Tate adds to the regular income 
from endowment which can be relied on; but any 
falling off in annual subscriptions would cripple the 
scientific work of the Fund. 

In institutions similar to the laboratories of the 
Fund in this country the work of investigating the 
cause or causes of cancer is being pressed on, in per- 
haps alli the civilised countries of the world, with the 
ardour and emulation that experts devote everywhere 
to scientific problems. They are all discovering and 
recording new facts of cancer growth, which are either 
positive additions to knowledge or which correct or 
modify or make obsolete old views. They are none of 
them yet prepared to generalise or theorise positively on 
the causes and origin of cancer, much less to propose 
or give their imprimatur to any asserted cure. Nega- 
tively some interesting conclusions have been reached, 
as, for instance, that cancer is not a microbic disease, 
and practically we have less protection against it than 
against, say, tuberculosis. An example is given in 
this year’s Report which shows that statistical inquiries 
may be as important as laboratory investigations. The 
Cancer Fund has collected statistics in India and other 
parts of the Empire; the German Colonial Office has 
done the same for the German Cancer Committee in 
German Africa; and it reports ‘‘ it is certain that no 
new growth occurs in Germany which is not also found 
in ‘the natives of the tropics, and no new growth 
occurs in the tropics which is not found in Germany.”’ 
Both investigations agree, and we may say they do 
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much to disprove a favourite belief with some critics 
of civilisation that European habits of life account 
amongst other things for cancer. In connexion with 
this is the newly discovered importance of attending to 
the peculiar native customs which appear to have some 
relation to the production of cancer in various parts 
of the body. Possibly this study may lead to com- 
parisons of similar effects produced by some European 
customs not prima facie at all similar. 

The question as to the heredity of cancer in man 
is perhaps the subject of most intense human interest. 
Heredity studies founded on experiments on animals 
are nothing new. In the present Report it is said thar 
from the data thus available an estimate is now being 
made of the results so as to be comparable with human 
mortality statistics. But whatever may be the result 
of the comparison, it will not be possible to assign 
definitely an hereditary or any other mode of trans- 
mission of cancer. 

One very useful function of the Fund is inquiry into 
the claims of asserted cancer cures. During the past 
year twelve such claims have been made and no justifi- 
cation has been obtained in any case. Some of them 
are pure frauds. In others the ground for the belief 
in the cure is exploded by the examination of the growth 
with the unrivalled skill and experience possessed 
by the Fund. The growth is simply not can- 
cerous. Other cases of alleged cure are disproved by 
proof that whatever the growths may be, they have 
returned after the alleged cure. The Fund is able to 
render many public services to local bodies or indi- 


viduals. Inquiries are frequently undertaken by 
request into ‘‘cancer houses’’ or districts where 
cancer has been frequent beyond the average. There 


has been disquiet as to the character of the particular 
area. No special features have, however, been revealed, 
and the governing factor has proved to be the varying 
age- and sex-constitutions of the populations in each 
case. The discussion in this year’s Report as to 
whether cancer should be placed on the list of notifiable 
diseases will be of great service to the Local Govern- 
ment Board and local authorities in considering this 
subject, as they are bound to do. On a review of all 
the information the Fund possesses it advises that 
nothing would be gained by notification in contending 
with this disease. 


THE DIVINE RIGHT OF BOOKMAKERS. 


“| Be right to game is the one unassailed privilege 
of the Englishman. The divine right not of 
kings but of bookmakers seems to be tacitly accepted 
by everybody, and probably there are a good many 
people who believe that bets are made in Heaven. No 
party and no personage has made a real stand against 
it; neither Whigs nor Tories nor Socialists nor— 
except for a short time and indirectly when Lord Rose- 
bery’s colours were to the fore—even the Noncon- 
formist Conscience. 

A character in an old novel boasted that he had 
betted with a man for his two ears and won and worn 
them. Perhaps we do not bet to-day in features—the 
times being too namby pamby for that—but clearly we 
bet as much as ever, or more than ever, in fortunes : 
the great Turf duel between Mr. Wootton and Mr. 
Sievier proves this in an astounding manner. 

This case has been full of amusing and surprising 
things. It has fairly flashed with wit throughout, and 
at times the laughter has been so frequent and loud 
that Mr. Justice Darling may have felt tempted to 
clear the Court once or twice even at the expense of 
his own inimitable sallies. The public has seen Mr. 
Sievier carrying on in a way that might have made 
even Mr. Bottomley a little envious; whilst it has had 
quite an exquisite joy in following the examination and 
cross- and re-examination of some of the greatest men 
of the time; or at least some of the greatest horse- 
racing men, which is very much the same thing among 
a few millions of the public. If only it could have 


looked on and listened to Fred Archer, Lord Rosebery, 
and Mr. Dick Dunn, its content would have been com- 


plete. Was there ever such copy for the newspapers ? 
The Sackville case was nothing compared with it, and 
everybody has quite forgotten about the actress and 
the fifty thousand pounds. Many people who have 
never seen a horse-race in their lives should now 
be quite expert about crossing, and foul riding, and 
in-and-out running, and over-eagerness, and under- 
eagerness, or pulling ; and they ought to have a good 
notion as to the conversation of jockeys coming round 
Tattenham Corner. Besides, we are all going to ride 
in future with irreproachably long stirrups. These are 
interesting and curious matters, and it is fortunate that 
so good a man with horses as Mr. Justice Darling pre- 
sided over the case and cleared up points which in 
another Court might have been left obscure. But on 
the whole the most astonishing thing about the case is 
the figures and facts about the betting. 

Ordinarily the horse-race betting business is 
somewhat tedious and insipid to the man who does 
not engage in it. We most of us have a friend or 
two who is tiresome at times about his bets. The 
man in the club smoking-room, or on the golf-links, 
or anywhere—for, indeed, he is anywhere and almost 
everywhere—who comes chattering about his hundreds 
to eight and his double events is a bore; and in the 
same class are those perpetual tip-writers starring this 
good thing and that, and always remembering after the 
event the wins they gave their readers and always 
forgetting the losers; and of the same class, too, are 
the dull people talking and writing still more dully 
of the public form and trials of two-year-olds and 
selling platers. 

But there is nothing dull when we come to the 
real hard-bitten betters on the Turf; and into 
their transactions this case has enabled the public 
to see clearly. They do not bet in sixpences like 
Lord Falmouth, nor play with an occasional “‘ fiver ”’ 
or ‘‘tenner’’ like an excellent sporting peer in 
this case. Their stakes are the stakes of serious 
men of business on a big scale. They go on to the 
racecourse, so far as we can make out, in the spiriz 
in which a successful man with a sound commercial 
trainin, goes into the City. When the ordinary 
ignorant Englishman who has ‘‘a bit’’ on a horse- 
race wins a few sovereigns by a fluke—which he 
solemnly regards as inner information or acute per- 
sonal judgment of public form—he promptly proceeds 
to fling it away on the next race. That is the way 
of the man in the club smoking-room, the way of the 
City clerk, the way of the British working man. It 
is not the way of the hard-bitten and really scientific 
backer of horses. He waits till he knows; then he 
puts on anything from fifty pounds to fifteen hundred 
or so, and, having made his money, he invests it, this 
time really ‘‘ invests ’’, in sound concerns. How much 
more is this to the point than, say, borrowing money 
at seven per cent. to buy, for an investment, shares in 
companies that have not yet declared a dividend ! 

Besides—and we think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should note this too—the income tax autho- 
rities are obliging and lenient when it comes to incomes 
made by backing horses. Sometimes they will not 
take a farthing of your earnings! There seems not 
only to be a divine right of bookies ; there seems to be a 
divine right of backers. 

The case raised, of course, another question besides 
that of money. It raised the question of morality. 
But from the start almost to the close of this trial the 
Court presented such a scene of gaiety that people not 
unnaturally have somewhat overlooked the morality 
side. The defendant at the very beginning of his 
address declared that he was not ‘‘a stained-glass 
journalist ’’—not S. Sievier in short. It is indeed 
foolish for journalists—or for Ministers—to live in 
houses of stained glass; because when stained glass 
gets broken it is a difficult and costly business to repair 
it. And we do not think the stained-glass style would 
exactly suit many people who go on the turf regularly 
to-day. 

Marcus Antoninus tells us his Governor taught him 
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not to over-prize the pleasures of the racecourse—as 
Jeremy Collier translated it, ‘‘ not to dote upon the 
liveries and distinctions of jockeys’’. He perhaps was 
somewhat of a purist; or at least that Emperor’s 
‘* Meditations ’’, like Emerson’s, would not in practice 
suit the man of the world to-day. Yet we think that 
after this sensational case, with all its unpleasant sug- 
gestion and rumour and argument, English public men 
of high standing may be shy of associating themselves 
too closely with the liveries and distinctions of the Turf. 
True, a man—trainer, jockey, politician, backer, book- 
maker—may race and be quite clean, he may bet and 
be quite clean; and we doubt whether things are quite 
so bad on the Turf as rumour often swears. The Turf is 
not all on the level of the terrible old Croydon race- 
course on a Bank Holiday—one of the last places we re- 
member having a sporting bet at! But the atmosphere 
of the thing is decidedly thick at times: of all carnal 
things there is said to be satiety, and horse-racing is 
one of the most carnal. 

Let public men go racing sometimes, for it is a great 
game, the sport of kings—as well as clowns. Let 
English people go to the Derby, and, if they can afford 
to lose their money, let them back the favourite for a 
trifle. We would even welcome the day when the 
House of Commons once more, as of old, adjourned for 
the race. But we do think that public men and the 
public at large should be more moderate in their appe- 
tite for racing. The pursuit is absurdly, and often 
disastrously, overdone. 

We suggest, moreover, to the income-tax authori- 
ties that the living bookmaker and that the backer 
could with advantage be mulcted much more severely 
than the dead landowner. Mr. Justice Darling play- 
fully suggested a hundred per cent. on their income 
from bets. We would be seriously content with fifty. 


THE CITY. 


( Curimance is returning in the City. During 
the week three new issues have been over- 
subscribed—the Winnipeg loan of £690,000, the 
41,500,000 of Grand Trunk Railway notes, and the 
issue of ordinary shares by John Barker and Co. 
The public is buying investments again ; quotations are 
improving, and underwriters are able to enter into new 
business. The tide has turned and Sir Felix Schuster 
—one of the best authorities on money and stocks—has 
expressed the opinion that the recovery will be as rapid 
as the fall that has taken place in securities during the 
last six years. 

A note of caution, however, ran through the opti- 
mistic remarks of the Governor of the Union of London 
and Smiths Bank. He pointed to the necessity for self- 
restraint in the matter of new capital issues. But it is 
difficult to impose self-restraint on a hungry man who 
knows that if he does not snatch the available loaf 
another will. Several Governments, Municipalities, and 
Corporations have been suffering for months from the 
money famine, and the success of the recent new issues 
is sure to bring out others until the supply of invest- 
ment money is absorbed. Several large issues are 
either being or about to be made, including Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific Railway, £1,000,000; City of 
Vancouver, £510,000; Canadian Northern Pacific 
Terminal Railway, £800,000; British India Steam 
Navigation Company, £650,000; with many more to 
follow if these meet with success. 

It stands to reason that if the new issues are to be 
absorbed the securities already quoted on the Stock 
Exchange must suffer to some extent from neglect ; 
therefore it cannot be expected that there will be a 
Sustained upward movement in prices during the 
coming autumn. On the other hand, the revival of 
confidence precludes the possibility of any appreciable 
decline. Investments are cheap, and purchasers at 
present prices need have no fear as to the ultimate 
result, but they must not be too optimistic in their 
anticipations of early profits. 

Monetary conditions are improving, and there are 


hopes that the autumn may pass without any serious 
advance in rates. If the actual loss incurred in the 
Balkan war is anywhere near the estimate of 
£ 248,000,000, it is obvious that a temporary stoppage 
of the gold output from the Rand would be a compara- 
tively unimportant affair. The effect of the withdrawal 
of the basis of credit to the extent of 248 millions 
sterling is almost incalculable, and yet there has been 
no appreciable decline in trade activity. No wonder 
the stock markets have been depressed ! 

Home Railway dividends so far have been very dis- 
appointing, and the only comfort is that they are merely 
interim, and, therefore, may not bear close relationship 
to the half-year’s actual results. The worst shock was 
the Great Eastern’s # per cent. when 14 per cent. had 
been expected. The South Eastern’s distribution on 
the ordinary stock of 14 per cent. compares with 1}, 
but it leaves £3600 less to carry forward, and the 
Chatham is paying the full 4} per cent. on its arbitra- 
tion preference stock without announcing the carry- 
forward. Generally speaking the railways’ expenses 
of the half-year seem to have been heavier than was 
expected, but stockholders will have to wait another 
six months for full particulars—and for the present they 
must swallow their disappointment. 

Canadian Pacifics are now keeping very firm, but 
Grand Trunks have not derived much benefit from the 
success of the issue of five-year notes. Improved crop 
prospects are giving greater stamina to the American 
markets, and provided that the Mexican situation does 
not cause serious uneasiness in Wall Street a further 
improvement may be expected. The political situation 
is causing grave anxiety to holders of Mexican railway 
securities, and there is a probability of the National of 
Mexico line going into the hands of receivers for a 
time. It is hoped that outside pressure will soon bring 
these troubles to an end, and in any case holders of 
Mexican stocks would be ill-advised to seil at the 
current low prices. Ultimately there should be a sharp 
recovery. 

The firmness of Kaffir shares in the last few days 
suggests that the labour troubles in South Africa are 
nearing a settlement. Copper shares are now receiving 
support on encouraging American advices and a sharp 
improvement in the price of the metal. 

The Rubber market is apathetically awaiting a 
definite outcome of the suggestions for regulating the 
sales and standardising of the plantation product. As 
regards Oils, Mr. Winston Churchill’s important state- 
ment on fuel for the Navy has undoubtedly secured the 
attention of investors. Quiet buying of the best shares 
has been in progress all the week, and this section 
of the market holds better promise of a continued 
upward movement than any in the ‘‘ House ’’. 


TANGO. 
By Fitson Younc. 


oo are two kinds of cant by which people com- 

monly deceive themselves with regard to what is 
called propriety. The more common is the hunting out 
and discovery of an unseemly intention in things where 
no such intention exists, and the interest of which is 
concerned with ideas far above propriety or its con- 
verse. The other consists in accusing those who criti- 
cise anything on this score of themselves possessing 
an unseemly intention, and has for its motto the cry, 
‘‘to the pure all things are pure’’. The kind of 
dancing which has suddenly become fashionable in 
what is known as the smart world has been attacked 
on the grounds of unseemliness and impropriety ; and 
those who defend it have deceived themselves, and 
attempted to deceive others, into the belief that the 
critics are guilty of the second kind of cant. I dare say 
that it is a matter of almost infinitely little importance 
how people comport themselves in a dozen ballrooms 
in a small corner of London; but there has been much 
outcry on the subject, and it is a matter which has left 
its mark on the social activities of this year of grace. 
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The onlooker cannot help being a little interested, and, 
if he be interested, wishing to arrive at the true facts 
of the matter for what they are worth. One had 
thought that the limits of absurdity had been reached 
by the craze for Ragtime; but so far as I can see this 
limit has been far exceeded in the craze for the kind 
of dancing of which the Tango serves as a type. 

There has been a vast amount of nonsense talked 
about the Tango and its derivation, its significance, 
and place in the realms of art. As for its derivation, one 
needs no more than a small schoolboy’s knowledge of 
Latin to be aware that Tango means ‘‘I touch’’, and 
that the Tango is necessarily a dance of contact. As 
for its significance, it is simply a result of that desire for 
greater latitude and increased realism which has influ- 
enced the amusements of society. As for its relation 
to art, it has none whatsoever. There are people who 
will argue seriously about the true Tango, the classical 
Tango, and the high austerity and even nobility of 
that dance; they may be right; but it is not austerity 
and nobility that have made the Tango popular. It 
has come to be used as a term embracing a whole 
group of dances, half of negro and half of Spanish 
American origin, which combine a certain ingenuity 
and rhythmic intricacy of movement with a freedom of 
symbolism and liberty to improvise variations of that 
symbolism which have no relation to the modern dance 
as a social ceremony, but are closely allied with its 
savage and pagan forms. As for its propriety or im- 
propriety, that must be a matter for the individual to 
decide for himself. Propriety implies restraint; and 
restraint, in this group of dances, is conspicuous by 
its absence. The most successful dancer is he or she 
who performs the prescribed rhythmical evolutions 
with as little restraint as possible. Propriety, more- 
over, implies a certain suitability of conduct to time 
and place and circumstances. There are many things 
which it is proper and suitable to do in private, but 
which are improper and unsuitable in public ; and there 
are things which are proper and suitable to the farm- 
yard or the café, but which are not suitable to the 
ballroom. I have seen many improper things which 
may be interesting, attractive, and even beautiful; but 
their impropriety was a mere accident or by-product, 
and it was not because of it that they were interesting 
or attractive. Impropriety and indecency in them- 
selves will never be anything but ugly and revolting ; 
and my own criticism of the Tango, my definite objec- 
tion to it, is not that it is indecent or improper, but 
that it is ugly. I am no frequenter of ballrooms, and 
therefore did not realise till lately how thoroughly this 
new kind of dancing had seized upon the world in 
London that, for good or ill, leads in these matters; 
but what I have seen has convinced me that it is absurd 
and retrograde, and that the protest contained in the 
now famous letter to the ‘‘ Times’’ was more than 
justified—if not on the score of impropriety, certainly 
on the score of ugliness. The other night I saw an 
old lady of distinguished lineage and high station and 
strictly conventional views, sitting in a ballroom and 
regarding with an expression of fond and doting pride 
her honourable daughter, a sylph-like and _ refined 
young woman, tightly clasped in the embrace of a man 
and whirling about in various attitudes any one of 
which, had they jointly assumed it in the middle of a 
London street, would have rendered them liable to 
arrest on a charge of misdemeanour. That is a simple 
historical fact which should be placed on record, not 
because it is isolated, but because it is typical. And 
my chief reflexion, as I observed various graceful and 
good-looking people performing these antics on the ball- 
room floor, was that if they could see what they them- 
selves looked like, especially from behind, they would 
instantly and for ever abstain from the Tango, and all 
kindred dances. 

These dances have been the regular attraction in 
various Montmartre cafés for several years; and 
women of the world who have wished to see that kind 
of life have had to be warned, when they were taken 
to such places, that they must be prepared for a very 
different standard of propriety from that to which they 


were accustomed. It certainly never occurred to me 
when I have looked at such performances that I should 
see them translated to a fashionable London ballroom, 
with peeresses and ambassadors, and dukes and 
princes, looking on and applauding. And even if I had 
been prepared to see the younger and gayer married 
women so performing, with the countenance of their 
husbands and their friends, I certainly never expected 
to see the mothers and chaperons of unmarried girls 
wreathed in smiles at the sight of their charges 
similarly occupied. But so it has happened, and I 
merely rubbed my eyes and wondered, not without 
admiration, at the smooth way in which society will 
adapt itself to anything and make haste to conform 
to and applaud that which it conceives ‘‘ everybody ”’ 
to be doing. But I am also amazed that women in an 
age which is consciously, and in some ways very suc- 
cessfully, cultivating beauty and grace in all its move- 
ments, should make the mistake of attempting some- 
thing which they cannot successfully accomplish. I 
have said that I think the Tango is uglv; but I would 
qualify that by adding, unless perfectly danced with the 
graceful and inspired abandon of a professional dancer. 
Now the English girl, to do her justice, is not, with 
the best will in the world, able to achieve this inspired 
abandon. She may have the abandon without the 
inspiration, and that is where the ugliness and absurdity 
—and if you like, the impropriety—come in. But what 
did I sav? The English girl? I have seen matrons 
once beautiful, and now well on the road to sixty, 
attempting to bend their poor old limbs and sway their 
gravid bodies in a kind of rheumatic bacchanal. A 
dread sight this, the dementia and twilight of the god- 
desses! Be no further word said of it except that they 
too achieved something far other than inspiration or 
abandonment to ecstasy. 

Where the shepherd leads the sheep will follow. The 
shepherd in this case has been of American origin, and 
the American lady in London who is the chief instigator 
of these revels is a shepherdess of no mean ability. 
One by one English leaders of society have surrendered 
their place to her formidable energy and daring irrever- 
ence. There are, of course, always the quieter and 
more refined American women who have ‘no love for 
these extravagances, and pretend to disapprove of 
them ; but beside such energetic initiative of what avail 
is mere disapproval or detachment? It is useless to 
cry ‘* Noli me tangere ’’ when the shepherdess raises 
her crook on high. What she decrees the obedient 
sheep will do, whether it takes the form of Tango, or 
Bunny hug, or one step, or enraptured attention to a 
Dahomey negro yelling and pounding at the piano. 
If a baboon could be trained to play Ragtime he would 
be the rage of London, and people would be asked out 
to meet and sit at table with him. This is not an 
exaggeration, but a simple fact. 

All this rage for Russian opera—to hear the current 
talk you would think there was no music in the world 
except a few Russian operas that were written several 
years ago—Tango, Ragtime, and Ballet, is only an 
expression of the genuine passion for rhythm and 
colour which has lately overtaken the social world. 
And of course rhythm and colour are delightful things 
in themselves, but they are only two of the many ele- 
ments which art employs in its perfect work. Art, 
whatever be its form—music, or painting, or dancing, 
or drama—is a finished and laborious product of raw 
elementary things which the artist takes, and by his 
own process. and in obedience to laws of form and pro- 
portion (which are, I venture to say, fixed and 
permanent), moulds into a finished work of art. 
The craze of the moment seems to be to abandon the 
finished product, to be uninterested in the painting, but 
to go and riot in the studio and play with tubes of 
paint and splashes of bright colour. And with all this 
childish craze for the raw material goes a certain 
curious worship of the craftsman, be he great or little. 
Last year one heard of nothing but Nijinsky. This 
year it is Chaliapin and some Ragtime king—elemental 
savage probably, in a suit of evening clothes. It is 
impossible to say what will come next. The Pan of 
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next season may now be peacefully digging petroleum 
on the steppes of Manchuria, or mixing drinks in a bar 
in Rio, or lying in noontide sleep in the cornfields of 
Indiana. 


OPERA OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 
By F. Runciman. 


HE musical season has about flickered out. The 
last dying kick but one was delivered at Drury 
Lane on Thursday night ; the final convulsion will take 
place on Monday night at Covent Garden. I have 
said little about the Drury Lane productions, because 
there is little to be said about them. In themselves 
they have been of small significance, but that they 
should occur at all and draw large audiences is 
very significant. Mr. Thomas Beecham not long ago 
declared that opera could not be made to pay in Eng- 
land: his father comes along and demonstrates that 
combined with ballet one kind of opera can be made to 
pay. At least Sir Joseph Beecham feels justified in 
arranging for another such season next year. Russian 
opera it is, to be sure, and Russian ballet, and just in 
that fact lies the significance of the thing. We may 
be certain that English opera with English ballet and 
English artists would draw no such audiences, and Sir 
Joseph’s popular success is not entirely due to his 
season consisting of music-hall entertainments. Those 
entertainments must be of foreign origin and given with 
foreign artists. This is as it should be if this country 
means to live up to its highest traditions. We con- 
cede that our musicians are good enough to compose 
contrapuntal oratorios for the provincial festivals and 
our singers to sing at ballad concerts and for suburban 
choral societies; but, as in the most glorious days of 
Donizettian opera, for operas to be played and artists 
to play them we ought to go abroad. Sir Joseph 
Beecham is obviously an observant man and an astute 
man of business ; it was not his game to expend energy, 
time, and money in endeavouring to foster native art 
or on accustoming the great public to attend fine opera 
in the same matter-of-course way as it goes to the 
theatre. He saw there was a craze for things Russian 
—a craze begun, so far as music is concerned, by Sir 
Henry J. Wood at Queen’s Hall many years ago, and, 
as far as dancing is concerned, by the Opera Syndicate 
two or three years ago—and he took full advantage of 
it. There is‘no difference between Russian dancers 
and dancers of any other nationality, and the only 
difference between Musco music and any other music 
is that Musco music reveals a lower order of intelli- 
gence; but both music and dancing suggest something 
exotic—and that serves. Why crowds should rush to 
watch a number of half-clothed women throw them- 
selves about the stage I cannot guess, and still less 
what can be seen in that disgusting spectacle, a number 
of men doing the same; but this I do know, that the 
crowds did rush. And this is the opera of to-day—a 
variety show. 

Like all its predecessors, the season that ends on 
Monday night at Covent Garden is not only the most 
brilliant that ever was, but also the most brilliant that 
ever will be. In spite of the recent jewellery thefts on 
a really magnificent scale, the display of diamonds and 
pearls, real and bogus, has constituted a record. The 
dresses of the ladies have defied the descriptive powers 
of the most ladylike of the critics—alas! that he who 
alone could have done it has retired in the fulness of 
his special powers from the ‘‘ Times’’. A friend of 
mine, inventor and sole possessor of the psychometer, 
tells me more evil thoughts and emotions have boiled 
up this year than ever before in the manly bosoms of 
West End husbands abruptly presented with dress- 
makers’ bills. The seismatic apparatus in Berlin, not 
to mention those at Greenwich and in the Argentine 
Republic, have recorded terrific earthquakes somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Park Lane and Streatham; 
and no one who saw the dresses will be surprised. In 
a word, Covent Garden has triumphed. Is it the voice 


of the Tempter in my ear, saying : What of the operas? 
Needless to tell Satan to get behind me. I ask in 
my turn: What has Covent Garden to do with opera? 
Nominally, of course, a very great deal: in practice 
next to nothing. The centre of interest is the audito- 
rium, not the stage. The success of the season is not 
Melba, Caruso or another, but the lady who appears 
in the boxes with the smallest amount of clothing above 
her waist and whose headgear and the rest represent 
the vastest sum of money. One need only glance at 
some of the reports in the daily papers to realise that 
this is so. Why not, at least three nights a week, give 
the artists a holiday and offer prizes for the most 
expensively dressed lady, as they do at the fancy-dress 
balls? Taste need not be considered: that is settled 
by the dressmakers; in these matters, in the American 
phrase, money talks. The drapers’ and jewellers’ bills 
therefore should be attached ready for inspection by the 
judges. 

The Evil one persists with his conundrum, so I may 
as well quiet him at once by saying that on the whole a 
good step backward has been taken this year. 
‘*Tosca’’, ‘‘ Butterfly’’, and Bohéme’’ were bad 
enough; but three old-time favourites that I 
stupidly thought buried for ever have been revived 
with various measures of success. Gounod’s ‘‘ Roméo 
et Juliette’, being the best, or least bad, of 
the three, was warmly received; ‘‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’’, the worst, roused frantic enthusiasm; 
‘*Pagliacci’’ had a reception of a sort somewhere 
between the two. ‘‘ Roméo’’ is_half-a-century 
old; the others are nearly a quarter-of-a-century 
old. ‘* Roméo’’, apart from singers of the first rank 
taking part in it, never did anything but bore the 
public: it has been tried again and again, and no one 
could put up with an evening of such invertebrate, 
sickly stuff. It is an example of the bad influence of 
the prima donna on opera that but for the presence of 
Melba no one would have dreamed of foisting it upon 
us at this time of day; and I must confess my heart- 
felt delight to find that even two prima donnas—one of 
them possessing a tenor voice—could not make the 
thing go. The cases of ‘‘ Pagliacci’’ and ‘* Caval- 
leria’’ are different. | Old and old-fashioned though 
they are, thousands of people still consider them as 
comparatively new and bold and advanced works, and 
their composers as greatly daring young spirits. To 
me their phraseology is older than Mozart’s, and 
Mozart’s has the life-giving quality of eternal beauty 
which the two ‘‘ modern’’ Italian operas have not. I 
believe there is still a public for them, a public suffi- 
ciently large to make the performances profitable; I 
believe also there is a much larger public for better 
operas if Covent Garden only knew it. Singers who 
like to bawl and scream and stab and caper throw their 
weight into the scale for the benefit of bad opera; a 
number of subscribers who are innocently unaware of 
how out-of-date they are do the same—and the trick is 
managed. The corpses of dead operas are dug up and 
galvanised for a little while into a ghastly semblance of 
life: prima donnas acknowledge applause, bouquets 
are thrown, the curtain drops, and everyone—espe- 
cially the members of the syndicate—goes home quite 
satisfied. | Meanwhile genuine opera is kept outside 
either shivering in the cold or broiling in the heat. 
Whether there was much satisfaction on Tuesday night 
I cannot say with certainty; but I venture to predict 
that the management will not be in a hurry to 
repeat the experiment. And this is the opera of 
yesterday. 

Opera of to-day and opera of yesterday are alike 
hindrances to the formation of a genuine opera. 
Covent Garden secures for galvanising the opera of 
yesterday the money some of which might go to 
genuine opera; Sir Joseph Beecham makes money, 
and at the same time keeps alive the old belief that 
nothing good can be expected of English musicians. 
A plague o’ both your houses, say I. 
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and the faddists who have filled Mr. Brown with a 
SOME DRAMATIC CONFESSIONS. sense of his own importance, and turned him from his 


I—AN ACTOR-MANAGER. 


IR HERBERT TREE, Mr. Martin Harvey, Miss 
Marie Tempest, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Granville 
Barker, with many other members of my honoured 
calling, have in vain attempted to explain the forty 
odd failures of the present. theatrical season. It is 
difficult upon this theme to be frank without being at 
the same time anonymous. I hope, in this brief 
confession, to succeed. 

A few words of personal explanation are perhaps in 
order. Iam not yet honoured by my King; but I have 
reasonable grounds for hoping that this distinction will 
hereafter come to me unsolicited in the usual way. 
Meantime I am a plain English gentleman, accounts 
of whose homely simplicity and quiet family life in my 
charming home in Hertfordshire occasionally reach the 
public through the illustrated papers. I dislike all 
forms of publicity, as my press agents are always most 
careful to explain. Only the pertinacious affection of 
my admirers and a vivid realisation of the loss it would 
entail upon English drama and upon the nation at large 
prevent me from retiring from the public stage. I 
insert this preliminary explanation as to my character 
and temperament so that no one who reads this con- 
fession may have the least excuse for misunderstand- 
ing the motives inducing me to make it. Perhaps the 
explanation was unnecessary; but it is always well to 
guard against the ignorance and calumny of the unin- 
formed. I am well aware that my personal modesty 
is above suspicion. Certainly it has been most 
thoroughly advertised in the press. 

The present slump in theatrical entertainment is due 
to the obstinate folly of Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown is a 
person of no artistic consequence. He is the middle- 
man between myself and the public. The public does 
not come to my theatre to see a play by Mr. Brown. 
It comes to my theatre to see me—in a play by Mr. 
Brown. Between myself and Mr. Brown there is, or 
ought to be, an unwritten agreement. Mr. Brown fits 
me with a play in consideration of a fair share of the 
admiration which my appearance upon the stage in- 
variably excites. He shares also the petty cash; and, 
in proportion that he has fitted me well, his reward is 
great or small. There was a time when Mr. Brown 
understood his position. It was a time of full houses. 
Mr. Brown and myself were equally fortunate in an 
arrangement that gave the public what it required—the 
continuous revelation of a personality which they 
admired. But Mr. Brown is no longer the man he 
was. He is arrogant and unreasonable. He would 
reverse nature. Instead of fitting the play to the 
player he would fit the player to the play. When I 
ask him in a plain old-fashioned way about the star- 
part of his latest play he affects surprise. He has even 
shown a tendency to be contemptuous. When I come 
to read the part which he proposes I should sustain, I 
find that I have been treated without the smallest con- 
sideration. He has repeated none of the situations in 
which it is my habit to excel. I am given scarcely a 
single opportunity of being myself in the agreeable 
way my public has learned to expect. He will go so 
far as to put me into clothes thoroughly unsuited to 
my carriage and figure. He will even ask me to talk 
dialect. Is it therefore wonderful that the former 
pleasant relations existing between myself and the 
public have been marred by their frequent disappoint- 
ment? 

I am not here concerned with theories, but with 
facts. The ethical or artistic consequences of Mr. 
Brown’s conduct are not in question. I am well aware 
that he can be extremely violent and voluble in defence 
of his late practices. But neither his violence nor his 
volubility affects my argument. Mr. Brown’s per- 
versity is directly responsible for the present slump. 
The public does not want Mr. Brown. It wants me; 
and, if Mr. Brown were wise, he would submit to the 
popular view. I do not say that the public is right. 
Quite conceivably the public is wrong. The cranks 


honourable métier of providing me with a succession 
of suitable parts, may be wiser and saner than the 
public whose good sense and discrimination Mr. Brown 
has always refused to acknowledge. It is not for me 
to hold the scales in a matter that so intimately con- 
cerns me. I can only point out that, if Mr. Brown 
wilfully withholds me from public view for long lapses 
of time in order to preserve what he is pleased to term 
the balance of his play, it is not at all wonderful that 
the public refuses any longer to’ support a theatre 
where its chief attraction must hide an unnecessarily 
diminished head. 


II.—A MEMBER OF THE GREEN ROOM CLUB. 

Why are we playing to empty houses? Surely this 
condition of things is very odd. Certainly it is not the 
fault of our actors and actresses. English actors and 
actresses are inferior to none in any line. ‘‘ Straight ’”’ 
parts or ‘‘ character ’’—they are not yet beaten. If 
you can find me a better juvenile lead than Jimmy in 
Paris or New York, it will be time to talk about emi- 
grating; and Jimmy is the rule over here, not the 
exception. The profession is all right. 

What’s wrong with the theatre anyway? They give 
you a nice plush seat for half-a-guinea; and ventila- 
tion is improving. 

It is time the truth were told. For the last few 
years there has been a sort of conspiracy among a lot 
of fellows with more brains than sense to put down 
actors with a high hand. It is a conspiracy between 
authors who write plays nobody can understand and 
producers who show us how to act them. I am acom- 
petent professional actor. I have played all sorts; and 
I can tell a good part when I see one. But it’s close 
on five years since I acted a part I could understand, 
or had the least idea upon the stage of what I was 
supposed to be doing. It is impossible to show talent 
under these conditions. Give me a straightforward 
piece, and I will play your head off. As things are I 
don’t even know that I have made a joke till the audi- 
ence laughs, and then I wonder if anything has gone 
wrong with my make-up. 

The remedy for our forty failures is a simple one. 
Abolish the producer and compel our authors to write 
intelligible plays. |The present position is hopeless. 
A few seasons ago I was acting in a play at the 
‘** Sheridan ’’—the usual modern author and the usual 
producer. I had no idea what I was supposed to be 
doing. I said what was written for me, kept my cues, 
and spoke from the appointed places. Next morning 
the press unanimously praised me for magnificently sus- 
taining the réle of a heavy father. Those critics simply 
did not know what they were talking about. ‘‘ But’’, 
said I, ‘‘ they have given me the cue. If I am sup- 
posed to be a heavy father, 1 will play a heavy father. 
I will give them the real thing. Those critics simply 
don’t know what a heavy father is like in the hands of 
a really competent actor.’”’ 

That evening I played a heavy father as a heavy 
father has not been played for these twenty years. 
The author was present. He is normally a quiet man 
—mild and chaste in his conversation. But it hardly 
seemed possible for anyone, in vigour and pith, to 
match the things he said to me at the end of the first 
act. I was wrong. I had yet to speak with the 
producer. 

I give you this incident as an illustration of the 
professional jealousy which is rapidly emptying our 
principal theatres. Talent is systematically dis- 
couraged. 

(To be continued.) 


KNIGHTS OF THE BATH. 


“ | dagen dear brother, great worship be this order 

unto every one of you, and Almighty God give 
you the praising of all knighthood. You shall honour 
God above all things. You shall be steadfast in the 
Faith of Holy Church, and the same maintain and 
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defend to your power. You shall love your Sovereign 
above all earthly creatures, and for your Sovereign’s 
right shall live and die. You shall defend widows, 
maidens, and orphans in their right. You shall suffer 
no extortion, as far as you may prevent it, nor shall 
you sit in places where any wrongful judgment shall be 
given to your knowledge, and as great honour be this 
noble honour to you as it was to any of your 
progenitors !”’ 

In such words does the high and puissant Earl of 
Arundel, Lord Great Master of the Ceremony, speak 
to the goodly young esquires who are to be graced 
with the golden spurs of knighthood at the hallowing 
of Mary Tudor to be Queen of England. These are 
strange days. Altar and shrine are desolate through 
the land, the law of the ‘‘ Houses ”’ and the Boy King, 
which Mary has not yet made null, has set up in the 
parish charches of England a Zwinglian rite, the con- 
vents have fallen long ago, and the Benedictine cowls 
have passed from the Abbey. The Primate of all 
England is not at the ceremony to-day. He lies in the 
Tower in expectation of the bloody doom of the traitor 
or the fiery death of the heretic. It is for the haughty 
Prelate of Winchester to usurp the prerogative of the 
successors of S. Augustine and to pour over the head 
of a Sovereign of England for the last time the holy 
oil which (so the old monks told) the Holy Virgin gave 
to Thomas the Martyr. And our young esquires are 
loyal to their Queen. Careless of the new laws of 
Uniformity, they have duly kept their vigil in the old 
knightly way, according to the use of ‘“‘merry Eng- 
land’’. Each has duly been led to the chamber, each 
has been undressed and placed in a bath, and to each of 
them the ancient knight has said, ‘‘ Sir, be this bath of 
great honour to you”’. Then when he had bathed he 
had been clad in warm garments, and they had led him 
to a chapel, perchance to a chapel in the Abbey, and 
through the long hours of the night he had kept his 
vigil and had watched his shield and told his beads, 
as his sires had done of yore, and at the early dawn of 
day he had sought the priest and had recalled his sins 
and had been shriven, as was the ancient custom for 
those who would wear the spurs of knighthood in the 
days when the monks and friars still abode in the land. 
And so now he stands, clad in a red robe, before the 
Lord Grand Master, swears the oath of knighthood, 
and straightway they lead him into the Abbey, and in 
his hand he bears the little taper and the two pennies 
that he will offer. 

The church, in scorn of the law that young Ned’s 
Parliament has made, is decked for Mass, and the 
Gothic arches hear again the solemn Latin words of 
the old Sarum Rite. Each of our young squires 
solemnly partakes of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
straightway they are taken to the hall and each of 
them kneels before the Queen. And on each of them 
with her own Royal hands does the Queen gird on the 
knightly sword, the sword that has lain on the altar. 
They are the first squires in the realm of England whom 
a Queen has made knights; but Mary may well make 
knights, for has she not won the realm of England 
from Northumberland and little Calvinist Jane by her 
strong right hand? The young knights know how, 
when the Council betrayed her, and her cousin the 
Emperor forsook her, she galloped forty long miles 
from Kenninghall to Framlingham and unfurled the 
Royal banner over the castle’s tower, and they know 
how the loyal men gathered round a Queen who could 
strike for her own, and they know how she led them 
on to London and the throne. So the Queen girds on 
their swords, and then forward come two old knights to 
each of the new cavaliers and fit on to the heels of each 
the spurs of gold, and then these two knights kiss him 
who has received the spurs of gold, one kissing him on 
the right knee and the other on the left. And then 
the Lord Grand Master lays his hand on the shoulder 
of each of the kneelers and cries ‘‘ Arise, be true 
knight ’’, and so he doth arise. And then there comes 
forward a hideous scullion, the cook from the kitchen, 
and he also speaketh a word, ‘‘ Sir Knight, see that 


thou be true knight and that thou perform thine oath, 
or else I will strike off from thee thy spurs’’. And 
so the new knight bows lowly to the Queen and 
the ladies and the nobles, and he goes forth and is 
disrobed of his red gown, and they put on him a violet 
robe close furred with white and a hood like a Master 
of Arts hood, and afterwards he mounts his charger 
and rides through the streets of London as the heralds 
cry ‘‘ Largess’’. And as the echoes of his charger’s 
hoofs die away the scullion and the barber and the 
chandler and the rest of the hangers-on talk of their 
perquisites. The barber has got all the baths; the 
chandler has secured all the robes that the knights had 
worn in their esquire days, and the cock shows his 
pennies, all according to the ancient custom of England. 
Then the ale flows, and the worthies talk of the Queen 
and the young Lady Elizabeth who carried the crown 
at the hallowing so gracefully. And they wonder 
whether they will ever see her crowned a queen, and 
then the talk changes to the mad gospeller and the 
little rival Queen Jane, who is mewed up in the Tower. 
And presently our new knight sits him down at the 
Royal banquet at Westminster Hall with his Queen, 
and as he sits him down he calls to mind the duties 
of the new-made knight at his solemn feast of inaugu- 
ration, how he is neither to eat nor to drink, nor to 
look about him, neither upwards nor downwards, but 
to bear himself modestly, as doth a bride. But whether 
through the long feast these knights of Mary the Queen 
remembered these duties or forgot them the chroniclers 
tell us not. 

There are other stories that our annals tell of the 
bathings and the vigils and shrivings of the cavaliers 
of the knightly years, as of the brave knighting of 
young Butterfly Edward and of his comrades when old 
King Longshanks was armed to make his last march 
on Scotland, how the young Prince kept his vigil in the 
Abbey, and how his comrades watched their shields in 
the church of the ‘‘ New Temple’’. And they tell us 
how, when the Prince was invested with the arms of 
knighthood, the press in the Abbey was so great that 
two knights were stifled to death and died in the 
throng. 

To read of these brave ceremonies is to ask our- 
selves what was the true signification of knighthood 
and chivalry. Often will the medizval Jeremiah burst 
into a lament for the fallen glories of knighthood, and 
centuries ere Burke wailed for Marie Antoinette the 
dirge for the death of chivalry had been sung. ‘‘ Now 
our youths receive the swords from the altar, thereby 
professing themselves sons of the Church and that they 
received the sword for the honour of priesthood, in 
defence of the poor, the punishment of malefactors, 
and the liberty of their country. But things are 
changed, for the moment they are honoured with 
knighthood they rebel against the Lord’s anointed and 
ravage the patrimony of the Crucified Saviour.”’ 

If the hard truth be told this lament is naught but 
the wail for the golden age that never was. Search the 
history of knighthood from its earliest days, and you 
rarely find the perfect gentle knight save amid those 
of the Companions of the Round Table who rode forth 
on the quest of the Holy Graal. Yet if knighthood 
never attained its ideal, the dream of what the true 
knight should be was an inspiration. That Holy Church 
could compel the knight to take unworldly vows was a 
proof that the conscience of the Middle Ages could not 
endure a society in which force was law and women 
were chattels. And if the ordinary knight could not do 
his devoir, Holy Church could still inspire those 
knights whose hearts were moved by the higher ideal to 
form themselves into brotherhoods, brotherhoods 
formed to realise more truly the knightly vows, and the 
first of these brotherhoods were the Templars, the 
Hospitallers, and the order of the brave knights of 
S. James of Compostella. 

And now, in view of the high function of the week, 
let us ask were the knights of the Bath an ancient 
order? Knights of the Bath England knew well in the 
Tudor days. They were knights who had entered on 
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their knighthood with all the ancient ceremonies ; but 
an order of the Bath there was not until some years 
after the date at which 


‘‘George in Pudding Time came o’er’’. 

The date is sadly modern, yet any order of knight- 
hood bears witness to the great victory that the 
Catholic Church in the dark ages won over barbarism 
and heathenism. 


A CORNER OF PEKING. 
By H. PripEAUX-BRUNE. 


“Toes lies, in the angle where two great walls 
meet, a small and ancient waterway of which 
Alexander Innes Shand did not write. The channel, 
now dry except in rare seasons of rain, makes the 
liveliest feature of that impressive, desolate spot, which 
is a corner of Peking. 

To-day no imaginative person would dream of 
walking out to the corner of London. That modern 
Western cities have no determined outlines is as little 
contested or remarked as a fact of nature. One would 
as soon look for peaks on the South Downs. Yet all 
who used to build their towns in the nursery or, during 
‘* Euclid’’ lessons, furtively to plan cities on their 
blotting-paper, began with walls and gates, and 
unjustly ignored suburbs. Even now, an ideal or 
legendary city rises before the mind, as formerly, a 
compact vision of spires clustered above a stately 
encircling wall, symmetrically pierced with gates. 
‘*Ces halz murs, et ces riches tours, et ces riches 
palais, et ces haltes yglises...’’ But that kind of 
city is now more easily imagined than found. The 
large town of to-day has no great walls, but is choked 
with suburbs, so that one cannot tell where the town 
begins, nor where it ends. It is a formless makeshift 
affair, and symmetry no more controls its distribution 
than the stature of its sky-scraper houses. 

The East and the West have mutual compensations. 
The limits of Peking are as definite as bricks and 
geometry could make them. It is possible to stand in 
the waste space in the angle of the walls and there 
know the ‘fascination which attaches to extreme 
points—the summits of mountains, or uttermost spits 
of land, or the termini of great routes. This place is 
the end of Peking, and beyond the huge converging 
masses of the two walls there is nothing but the vast 
stretches of the open country. The outer fringe of 
habitation stops here some few hundreds of yards short 
of the wall. The interspace is nothing but an uneven 
expanse of yellow earth, diversified by the curve of a 
parched canal and a few stones. The view is bounded 
on two sides by the town walls, on the third by the 
remnant of a temple, and on the fourth by the outer- 
most houses. Even within this narrow area the for- 
gotten watercourse is spanned by three old invincible 
bridges, without parapets. The largest of these is 
equal in breadth to some of the bridges which carry 
highways over Hampshire trout-streams. It is con- 
structed of splendid horizontal blocks of stone. Besides 
the bridges, two monoliths are prominent, ten feet 
high, carved in dim relief with dragons and other 
symbols, the nucleus of a small Stonehenge, less 
remembered, but bearing the burden of a subtler 
meaning than the Wiltshire stones. On the side where 
the houses begin there is the imposing but inefficient 
bamboo fence of a market-garden and a line of low 
grey walls. On the temple side the canal widens into 
a waterless pond, on the further shore of which stand 
pink temple ruins in the shade of trees. 

It is a place of yellow, barren earth and stones and 
silence. Occasionally children will come to fly kites, 
enormous kites which sing far up in the sky with the 
din of a hundred telegraph wires sounding the news of 
a hundred victories. Less rarely a procession of 
camels winds round between wall and houses, and the 
sight of their somnambulent tread and their great eyes, 
dreaming oases amid arid fur, intensifies the hush. 
Perhaps because of this stillness the significance of the 


spot is irresistible. Outside the wall lie the vast windy 
tracts, the forlorn distances which so impressed 
Simplicissimus, stretching plain upon plain from 
where he lived ‘‘bis gen China hinein’’. And 
inside shelters all that makes the concentrated prestige 
of this capital, the pleasure dome and the warmth 
and stateliness gathered round it. No distance away 
stands the Wai Wu Pu in a little grey lane narrower 
than Downing Street. Round about are granaries and 
other storehouses, and barracks for the soldiers. 
And in between are crowded streets of mean 
shops, and beyond that the homes of princes and 
officials and people, their only homes, where are 
stored their long family associations and all their 
valuables. Perhaps Peking has a more vital hold 
on these people than ever London had on Londoners. 
For the hearts of even the wicked old Whigs, in the 
days when they and Bloomsbury were great together, 
were still in the shires, where also, for the most part, 
their landed interest lay. But in the family dwellings 
in Peking are assembled the ties of town house and 
country seat in one, and all manner of intimate, 
delicate attachments of home. There are the mellow 
paper-walled rooms where year after year the old 
books have been laboriously pondered in the yellow 
light, or friends have sat at tea and talked. There 
is the sequence of courts, where conceits in rockeries 
and fish-pools may be indulged and long ceremonious 
garden-parties are given in summer. Besides all the 
pleasant outward visible things there are the kindly 
paternal spirits, loved and vigilant, not, these, ‘‘ too 
far off for thought or any prayer’’. Nor are any of 
these belongings less precious than the lucre buried 
in the garden. 

It is the thought of all these things which becomes 
so insistent if one lingers at the verge of the capital. 
From townwards come scattered urban sounds, the 
sellers crying their little cakes. Outside, from far 
distances, comes up the tireless voice of the wind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROMANIAN POLICY. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpay REVIEW. 


Sirn—Why are Rumania and Roumania used instead 
of Romania, the official title of the State appearing on 
its postage stamps? 

The name ought to convey to us an idea of the clearly 
indicated policy of the State about which I have seen 
much uninformed and unfair criticism in our news- 
papers. The people are Latins isolated among Slavs 
on every side of them. To the east and north of them 
they have the great Russian Empire, to the north and 
west the Austrian Empire, destined apparently to be- 
come a Slav federation. For a time the victory of 
the Balkan States over Turkey threatened to make 
Slav Bulgaria, extending from and including Ochrida, 
Monastir and Salonica, to within striking distance of 
Constantinople, their southern neighbour. Non-Slav 
Greece, what remained in Europe to Turkey, Albania, 
and the Slav States of Servia and Montenegro would 
be at the mercy of this great Bulgaria, and Romanian 
independence be imperilled. In the Balkans the 
‘nationalities’? are so intermixed that a_ strict 
territorial division among them is not possible, but if 
the people of Thrace and the maritime districts on the 
fEgean and the Sea of Marmora, Greeks and Turks, 
had their way they would prefer Turkish rule to Bul- 
garian. The natural policy of Romania would be to 
have a Balkan federation of which she, Greece, 
Albania, and Thrace, as an autonomous province under 
Turkish suzerainty, should be able to counterbalance 
the Slav States without interfering with their internal 
affairs. A Balkan federation without Romania and 
Greece would be simply Bulgaria as a standing danger 
to both these countries. 

A great Slav federation may not be probable, but it 
is folly not to anticipate its possibility. The policy 
of the Western Powers, and of Germany in particular, 
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should be to support Romania and Greece as their out- 
posts against Slav aggression, and they can do that 
best by aiding them to form a Balkan federation in 
which they would not be in a position inferior to the 
other States. I am etc. 


WHY NOT BE FRIENDS? 
To the Editor of the SarTuURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir—I was surprised at your correspondent’s state- 
ment that it was difficult for English people to improve 
their knowledge of the German people by books or 
lectures. To me, who am greatly interested in the sub- 
ject, it seems that there is almost an embarras de 
richesses ; 1 can hardly keep pace with all the books that 
appear. Will you allow me to mention a few? ‘‘ Ger- 
many and the German Emperor’’, by G. H. Perris; 
‘*German Memories’’, by Sidney Whitman; ‘‘ Ger- 
many and the Germans ’’, Price Collier ; ‘‘ Home Life in 
Germany”’’, Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick; ‘‘ My German 
Year’’, Miss Wylie; ‘‘ The German Emperor and the 
Peace of the World’’, Fried; ‘‘ England and Ger- 
many ’’, published by Williams and Norgate; ‘‘ The 
German Workman ”’ and ‘‘ German Life in Town and 
Country’’, both by W. H. Dawson; and finally an 
excellent little sixpenny book published by the British- 
German Friendship Society, ‘‘A Short History of 
Germany to the Present Day’’. I could add the names 
of two or three novels of German life, but refrain. It 
has always seemed to me very poor taste to make the 
English heroine the cynosure of every eye, both English 
and German, and to picture the German Madchen as 
dumpy, unattractive and envious. 

Yours etc. 
CONSTANCE HOARE. 


‘ 


MR. ALEXANDER URE AND THE PEOPLE’S 
BUDGET. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Springhill Clarkston Glasgow 
14 July 1913. 

Sir—As an intimate relationship between Mr. Ure 
and the People’s Budget—with its absurdities of nega- 
tive values and suchlike—is suggested by internal 
evidence adduced by me in a former letter, as well as 
by his own exclamations over the monstrous product, 
perhaps you will allow me to supplement what I said 
about him in that letter with one or two interesting 
facts. Although Mr. Ure is the leading exponent in 
this part of the country of a body of (professed) opinion 
which, whether important or not, is undeniably noisy, 
I doubt if his qualities are appreciated at their worth 
south of the Border. 

A feu contract, as being in form an agreement 
between superior and vassal, contains an express stipu- 
lation that, inasmuch as the superior contents himself 
with the mere interest on the value of the land trans- 
ferred, the vassal takes on himself the entire burden of 
rates and taxes. Mr. Ure’s opponents in the campaign 
of 1907 naturally put this forward as effectually barring 
his proposal to throw the rates on the superior. Mr. 
Ure was not daunted. He did not propose, he said, to 
interfere with existing contracts in any way. The legis- 
lation which he proposed to introduce would have 
the effect of making these contracts lapse auto- 
matically, ‘‘ so that the greatest sticklers for the sanc- 
tity of private contracts need give themselves no con- 
cern’’. Such was the pabulum supplied by Mr. Ure 
for the consumption of this reputedly intelligent popula- 
tion of Scotland ; and I remember well that the “‘ argu- 
ment ’’ was repeated with dog-like fidelity by a gentle- 
man then known as Mr. Arthur Dewar, now a Lord of 
Session. 

Mr. Ure is, or was, an honorary vice-president of the 
League for the Taxation of Land Values, a body the 
reason of whose existence is the propagation of the 


Henry George doctrine—that it is just and desirable in 
the public interest to appropriate to public purposes 
without compensation all private interest in land. Com- 
pare this fact with the following excerpt from the 
speech which he delivered at Fauldhouse on g January 
1907: ‘* Nor have I followed . . . in the footsteps of 
Henry George. I am no disciple of his. I have not 
read one word of his writings. . . .”’ 

Mr. Balfour had something pointed to say on a 
famous occasion about certain of Mr. Ure’s extrava- 
gances, and it has always seemed to me that he selected 
the most venial of them for denunciation. Those on 
which I have been commenting have invariably been re- 
pudiated by the more responsible men of the party when 
they have been unable to avoid an explicit pronounce- 
ment; as for instance by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man on 19 June 1907 in addressing a deputation of 
alarmed feu-duty owners: ‘‘ What we have to do, and 
your sole object as I understand in coming here is to 
know whether the Government contemplate going back 
upon existing contracts. In one sentence that is the 
whole question, and to that question I can answer in 
the most condensed form in which we are accustomed 
to answer questions in the House of Commons by the 
words, ‘ No, Sir’ ’”’. 

Mr. Asquith was equally emphatic in the same sense 
on 10 July 1907 at the opening of an insurance com- 
pany’s new offices. All the same, Mr. Ure has been 
and remains one of the party’s most useful electioneer- 
ing assets; and when he made his reply in Parliament 
to Mr. Balfour’s accusation it was accepted as a quite 
triumphant vindication by Mr. Asquith, who, further, 
described Mr. Balfour’s attack as ‘‘an outrage on our 
public life ’’. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
Joun Govan. 


STATE SALARIES FOR TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
21 Harcourt Road Sheffield 
19 July 1913. 

Sir—Although the Education Bill just brought in 
is nothing but a little building grant Bill, yet the 
financial side of the measure foreshadowed by Lord 
Haldane has exercised the minds of many people. The 
general idea (now dismissed by Mr. Pease) among those 
interested in the larger measure seems to have 
been a rearrangement of State grants to local 
authorities so designed as to make the salaries 
of teachers a State charge, while buildings, administra- 
tion, equipment and so forth remained a local charge. 
As, moreover, teachers would be paid their State salaries 
through the local authorities, teachers would not become 
Civil Servants. On 3 July Mr. Pease, in reply to a 
question by Mr. Bathurst, said that such a rearrange- 
ment would cost the Exchequer over 45,000,000; but 
that he was considering all proposals which appear to 
be practicable. The principle of State salaries need 
not be applied in full at once, I imagine ; but any move 
in that direction would be welcomed by those who 
believe that the real deciding factor in education is not 
the building or the administrator but the teacher. 
Under the new scheme no local authority could plead 
that it had no money for the hiring of good teachers. 
It is much to be regretted that by a recent offer of 
bursaries the Board of Education has been trying to 
bribe young people into the work of teaching. 

I remain yours faithfully 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


BEAUTIFUL LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Cavendish Hotel, 14 July 1913. 
Sir—I have seen announced, in a delighted oh !-be- 
joyful sort of spirit, the prospect of the destruction 
of S. George’s Hospital, with the subsequent erection 


of a mammoth hotel. One can imagine the sort of 
American sky-scraper from the atrocities that have been 
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committed lately. ‘‘ The progress of London ’’ indeed. 
The disappearance of the beautiful, I should say. Let 
us hope the interesting pot-house will some time blow 
up. ‘‘A pleasure city’’, some say. What an abomi- 
nation of vulgarity this represents! Hyde Park 
Corner, as it is, is beautiful and picturesque, if you bar 
the two statues of the two angels on horseback. One, 
the Duke of Wellington, happily, will soon be shrouded 
by trees. The other, I suppose, will dance about for 
ever on the top of Constitution Hill. Angels on horse- 
back are good at dinner, but nowhere else. For 
heaven’s sake, let us have a committee of taste any- 
how to select the plans—not of titled artists or architects 
without taste, but someone else—myself for choice. 
That London will become one of the most ‘‘ populous ”’ 
of cities is certain—unfortunately, it is now. Without 
an earthquake it will never be beautiful again. 
Yours truly 
EDEN. 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Fiveways Burnham Bucks. 

Sir—As I am collecting material for a supplement 
to the late Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s edition of the 
““Letters of Horace Walpole’’, published by the 
Clarendon Press, may I, through your columns, appeal 
to owners of letters not included in that edition kindly 
to entrust me with the originals, or to supply me with 
copies for publication in the supplement? I need 
hardly say that every care would be taken of letters 
lent, and that they would be returned to their owners 
as soon as copied, and that of course due acknowledg- 
ment would be made. 

I have had the promise already of a certain number 
of letters, and as it is very unlikely that another supple- 
ment can be published for many years to come I am 
anxious to secure as many as possible on the present 
Yours faithfully 

Pacet TOYNBEE. 


occasion. 


DID DICKENS UNCONSCIOUSLY PLAGIARISE 
FROM SCOTT? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
65 Springfield Road S. John’s Wood N.W. 
22 July 1913. 

Sir—Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘S. Ronan’s Well’’ was 
first published in December 1823 and Dickens’ ‘‘ The 
Pickwick Papers”’ in 1837. There is a paralle! in the 
latter which savours of unconscious plagiarism. Per- 
haps it is worth indication as exemplifying the kind of 
thing that was tolerated as a witticism or, at any rate, 
as an effort at wit, in the earlier portion of the nine- 
teenth century. Moreover, one is inclined to specu- 
late whether Dickens had ever noted and deprecated 
Scott’s example in this case. 

In Chapter 17 of Volume 2 of ‘‘S. Ronan’s Well ”’ 
Mr. Townsend says: ‘‘ Peregrine, Sir, Peregrine—my 
mother would have me so christened, because Pere- 
grine Pickle came out during her confinement ; and my 
poor foolish father acquiesced, because he thought it 
genteel, and derived from the Willoughbies. I don’t 
like it, and I always write P. short, and you might 
have remarked an S. also before the surname—I use 
at present P. S. Touchwood. I had an old acquaint- 
ance in the city, who loved his jest. He always called 
me Postscript Touchwood.’’ 

In Chapter 22 of ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers ’’ we read : 
*** Curious circumstance about those initials, sir’, said 
Mr. Magnus. ‘ You will observe—P.M.—post meri- 
dian. In hasty notes to intimate acquaintance I some- 
times sign myself ‘‘ Afternoon ’’. It amuses my friends 
very much, Mr. Pickwick.’ 

““*Tt is calculated to afford them the highest grati- 
fication, I should conceive’, said Mr. Pickwick, rather 
envying the ease with which Mr. Magnus’ friends were 
entertained.”’ 

I am Sir yours faithfully 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


REVIEWS. 
‘“DEAREST CARLUCCIO.” 


Prince Charles Edward.” By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
London: Pitman. 1913. 7s. 6d. 


HIS book, the usual farrago of Whig lies and 

platitudes current among the half-educated, is not 

in itself worth noticing ; but its subject is too fascinating 
for us to let slip an excuse for dwelling on it. 

On a fair-day in the year 1747 the rabble of Carlisle 
was engaged in the sport of drowning in the river 
Eden an old gipsy tigress, the prototype of Scott’s 
Meg Merrilies, Jean Gordon by name. She had been 
expressing a free opinion of all whiggamores—a some- 
what unsafe proceeding, seeing that loyalist heads were 
rotting on spikes in London (where stout old Johnson 
used to doff to them), in Manchester (where Mr. Deacon, 
a nonjuring bishop, was preached at for removing his 
hat to his young son’s ghastly relics) and elsewhere ; 
seeing moreover that Butcher Cumberland had left his 
mark on the Border city. Again and again the yelling 
crowd shoved Jean under, but each time her head 
appeared above the water it cried aloud ‘‘ Chairlie yet ! 
Chairlie yet!’’ One who has lately re-told the tale, 
Mrs. Lang, asks if any of those who fell on Drum- 
mossie Muir—‘‘ sadly deluded men ’’ Mr. Hadden calls 
them—won a nobler place among Prince Charlie’s 
heroes than this old queen of the outlaws. 

What was the secret of it all? Forty-five and 
’*Forty-sax were nearly half-way through the seeculum 
rationalisticum, when Divine rights of all kinds, 
whether in heaven or earth, were held an antiquated 
superstition. The Manchester preacher—chaplain to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Uxbridge—who reviled 
Bishop Deacon for bowing to the poor, putrid head of 
the boy whom he had last seen marching away gallantly 
in the direction of Derby, assured the congregation that 
this lad had been hanged, drawn and quartered ‘“‘ for 
the wicked consequences of a prejudiced attachment to 
an erroneous principle which has long been exploded ’’. 
Mr. Hadden, who has stuck together the biography 
before us, is of the same opinion. He is clear that the 
axe at Whitehall, on that chilly 30 January 1649, ‘‘ ex- 
ploded for ever the fallacy that a special divinity doth 
hedge a king’’. Jacobitism indeed belongs to the era 
of Hoadly, Walpole and Junius, when loyalty was not 
something which must put it to the touch to win or 
lose all, but a rational support given to a chief magis- 
trate so long as he deserved it. We are not sure that 
the Disinherited himself held any very mystical view of 
legitimate kingship by the grace of God, though he 
did touch at Florence for the evil. He certainly had 
no very fixed religious or ecclesiastical beliefs. It is 
absurd of course to talk of the eighteenth century as 
deficient in colour, beauty or emotion. But however 
full of romance, it was not—at any rate till ‘‘ Ossian ’’ 
appeared in 1763—romanticist. | Now the passionate 
‘**Charlie is my darling ’’ devotion was, and still is, 
an exquisite romanticism. Shall we put it thus, that 
the melancholy, glamorous sentiment of Jacobite song 
belongs to the end of the century, and that the wailing 
of the Stuart pipes first gains its pathetic music for the 
public through the genius of late writers like Scott, 
Cunningham, the Ettrick Shepherd and Lady Nairne, 
who died exactly a hundred years after the ’Forty-five? 
Burns also is of the Jacobite romanticists. But the 
acted romance itself, one of the most astonishing in all 
history, was a memory when the Ayr nurseryman’s son 
was born. The heroic facts were all there, but they 
did not take on the glory of legend till wistful retro- 
spect and historic sentiment had begun to sway the 
mind of the age, and a sweeter, richer Toryism than 
that of ‘‘ our happy Constitution in Church and State ”’ 
was recalling the old Cavalier idealism of principle. 

Mr. Hadden’s chapters ‘‘ The ’45 in Song ’’ and 
‘* The Sobieski Stuarts ’’ are redeeming features of an 
irritating book. Any life of Prince Charles Edward, 
de jure King cf England, and any account of the almost 
successful conquest of Great Britain by a youth landing 
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with seven followers and with a few moidores in his 
pocket, and simply appealing, in a self-seeking age, to 
the ancestral love to his fated House of a few half- 
naked clans, can but be absorbingly interesting. But 
Mr. Hadden’s style is bad journalese, his reflexions are 
of the crudest, his accuracy may be gauged by the 
statement that Prince Charles (!) was proclaimed by 
the heralds at the Edinburgh Mercat Cross ‘‘ King 
James VIII.’’, and his taste by the comment on 
Clementina Sobieska’s dying entreaty to her weeping 
boys never to seek an earthly crown through apostasy. 
Here is Mr. Hadden’s description : ‘‘ ‘ Hold fast by the 
old faith’, she faltered; ‘do not quit it for all the 
kingdoms of the world, none of which can be compared 
with the kingdom of heaven.’ The ruling passion 
strong in death!” 

Mr. Hadden has but a poor opinion of Clementina’s 
husband, Mr. Melancholy ’’, though Andrew Lang 
says of the Old Chevalier: ‘‘ James was the butt of 
every slanderous tongue ; but absolutely nothing against 
his moral character, or his efforts to do his best, or his 
tolerance and lack of suspiciousness, can be wrung 
from documents. Thackeray’s King James _ in 
‘Esmond’ is wholly false to history’’. He was 
probably the first defeated commander on record who 
laboured to compensate innocent sufferers by his cam- 
paign. Mr. Hadden always describes James’ father 
by some such title as ‘‘the dreary bigot who turned 
tail at the Boyne’”’ or the ‘‘ poor poltroon king ”’. 
He might have remembered that Turenne once 
vowed that, with him as his lieutenant, he would 
conquer Europe. Mr. Hadden also repeats once more 
the exploded myth about the ruthless Dundee and 
hunted John Brown. We cannot think why this book, 
which is neither ‘‘ white rose’’ nor yet critical, was 
compiled. Everyone knew before that the most 
appealing figure of modern history was as a youth 
“bonnie ’’ and “‘ gallant ’’, high-spirited and debonair, 
and in later miserable years—‘‘ My heart is broke!”’ 
he cried—was domestically unhappy and took to the 
bottle. Most people of the time, including Pitt artd 
Fox, took to it without broken hearts. But Mr. 
Hadden tells with relish all the sorry scandals, without 
an idea, apparently, that an extraordinary pathos 
underlies the story. Lost causes are usually de- 
moralised ones—the winners in this case, however, were 
scarcely saints. That phantom crown—ter frustra com- 
prensa imago !—made Charles—he never called him- 
self Charles Edward—alternately the tool and the out- 
cast wanderer of ‘the selfish Courts of Europe—how 
unlike to those true and simple hearts among the 
Highland glens! ‘‘ Vivre’’, he sighed, ‘‘et ne pas 
vivre est plus pis que de mourir.’’ His sleep was 
haunted by plangent memories, by thoughts of ruined 
friends. Hearing one day the plaintive melody of 
“Lochaber no more’’, he burst into weeping. And 
all round him were Hanoverian spies and domestic foes, 
raking together for posterity the mud-heap of disparage- 
ment and misrepresentation. | Mann wrote to Horry 
Walpole making merry over the iron box, containing 
10,000 sequins, which “‘ this poor vision of a man”? 
kept under his bed, ready instantly for a renewal of the 
Great Adventure. He did visit London in disguise more 
than once, and had a soldier’s look at the Tower. 
What if he had been caught, then, at Culloden, or in 
one of his hiding-places? Mr. Hadden says that ‘‘ one 
more victim would have been sent to the shambles of 
Tower Hill or Kennington Common’’. If so, the 
Stuarts would have been back in a fortnight. Charles 
doubtless passed under the banqueting-room and its 
dread window at Whitehall. What if he had fallen at 
Culloden? Then indeed the ancien régime would have 
gone out in glory, the ‘‘ auld sang ’’ would have come 
to an end in the exquisite cadence of a ‘‘ dying fall ’’, 
but we should have lost all the poetry of those months 
when the heir of three kingdoms was hunted like a 
partridge in the mountains. A year or two ago there 
was living near Fort Augustus a highlander who had 
known one of the ‘‘ Seven Men of Glenmoriston ”’. 
There must be one or two nonagenarians still alive who 
in childhood have spoken to someone who remembered 


Culloden. Cardinal York, who by embracing the eccle- 
siastical life broke with Charles and practically made 
a restoration impossible, died at Rome 13 July 1807, 
the last descendant, in direct male succession, of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He lies with his father and brother in 
the crypt of S. Peter’s. They are styled there 
Jacobus III., Carolus II]. and Henricus IX., but the 
Canova monument in the church above is inscribed : 
**Karolus Edvardus et Henricus, filii Jacobi III., 
regia stirpis Stuardie postremi’’. Henry had taken 
the kingly title, but it was ‘‘ voluntate Dei, non desi- 
deriis hominum’’. He had dearly loved his more 
daring, brilliant brother. ‘‘ Poor Hary’’, once cried 
Charles (who could fight and march and starve, but 
could not spell); ‘‘few brothers love as we do.”’ 
Voltaire speaks in his ‘‘ Histoire Générale ’’ of ‘‘ cette 
suite continuelle de malheurs qui a persécuté la maison 
de Stuart pendant de trois-cent années’’. Of Charles 
he says: ‘‘ We have seen him, in vain uniting the 
virtues of his fathers and the courage of the royal 
Sobieski, execute the most incredible exploits and 
endure the most inconceivable misfortunes’’. Mean- 
while his Scottish land has become rich and Radical, her 
streams and forests are let to tallow-kings, and her 
chieftains go on the music-hall stage or dawdle by the 
Riviera. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


THE STORY OF LOUIE. 


“The Story of Louie.” By Oliver Onions. London: 
Secker. 1913. 6s. 


Step fact that several of our leading novelists have 

written or are writing novels in three parts might 
give us pause to consider whether the modern novelist 
is covering a bigger canvas than his predecessors or is 
going further into detail, or whether we are only getting 
fewer words for six shillings than our fathers for a 
guinea and a half; but such a problem may well be 
left for the time when Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. J. D. 
Beresford, and others have finished their respective tri- 
logies. Mr. Oliver Onions, we think, has returned a 
full card first, and we may judge his play on its own 
merits before there is any need to compare it with that 
of his competitors. ‘‘The Story of Louie’’, we 
assume, contains the last we shall hear of the life of 
James Jeffries and his queer circle—and we are sorry 
to think so; for in spite of all Mr. Onions has shown 
us real things in a triptych crowded with sordid detail. 

Louie Causton was a mere shadow in the first book, 
Accordance with the Evidence ’’, which told how 
Jeffries deliberately murdered Archie Merridew in order 
to prevent him—a wastrel and diseased—from marry- 
ing Evie Soames, whom Jeffries himself loved. In 
‘* The Debit Account ’’ we learned that Louie through- 
out was in love with the murderer; and now in this 
book we have the full story of her career. We may 
say at once that it is not necessary to have read either 
of the preceding volumes to enjoy this one to the full; 
it is, we think, longer than either of the foregoing, and 
possesses some qualities absent in both. Louie, indeed, 
is a more romantic figure than the wilful, powerful 
Jeffries or the weak Evie. She was, we discover, the 
offspring of a liaison between a professional boxer, 
turned artist’s model, and a daughter of the aristocracy ; 
her parents, forced into marriage, forced themselves 
apart, and both married again. Louie at first knows 
only her stepfather, a kindly but spendthrift captain, 
who, when hard pressed by creditors, temporarily im- 
pounds her allowance, and after a lucky day—of bor- 
rowing, apparently—sends her not only the delayed 


allowance but a generous interest upon it. She spends 


her youth in a horticultural college, for the entire de- 
scription of which and of its inhabitants we thank Mr. 
Onions heartily ; in all his work, brilliant as much of it 
is, we know nothing so convincing, so humane, or so 
humorous. While at this college however Louie meets 
passion and succumbs to it, knowing, even at its cul- 
mination, that Roy is to her only the man of the 
moment. We swing back once more to the Business 
School in Holborn, with Miss Levey, Miss Kitty 
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Windus, and the dreadfully facetious but real Mr. 
Madsie; and here Louie falls under the queer spell of 
the queer James Jeffries. 

There is no space to condense—even were there 
excuse for doing so—her many adventures in London: 
how her son was born in a quiet home for people in her 
position; how she became more and more intrigued by 
the character of Jeffries; how she found her real father 
—the boxer and model now become a publican, a 
character that reminds us of Meredith’s best; how she 
fell in and out with Jeffries, Kitty Windus, Evie 
Soames, Roy again, Billy the painter to whom she sat, 
and Sir Julius Pepper, the head of the ‘‘ Consolidation’”’ 
in which Jeffries had become a partner. The triumph 
of the book lies in Mr. Onions’ successful achievement 
of the climax, a walk in the rain through London, 
during which Louie asks Jeffries point-blank: ‘‘ You 
did kill that boy, didn’t you?’’ and her subsequent 
realisation that she loves him through and through. 
The story cannot but end tragically, but we find no 
melodrama until the last page. It is a pity, but given 
the premises we do not see how Mr. Onions could have 
ended otherwise ; it may be suspected that the tale grew 
under his hand. Thé book is very closely written and 
is full of graphic touches which betray a keen and 
sympathetic observer of human life. 


MR. BRYCE’S SECOND THOUGHTS. 
“University and Historical Addresses,” By James 
Bryce. London: Macmillan. 1913. 8s. 6d. net. 


M R. BRYCE has probably been the most popular 
A representative this country has ever sent to the 
United States; but this is not the place to inquire 
how far that popularity has inured to the benefit of 
the country he represented. This volume partly, we 
might say to a large extent, explains this popularity. 
To have travelled up and down America and delivered 
such addresses as these in a score of important places 
and before representative audiences is alone enough to 
make a man popular in the United States, where lec- 
tures in general are a form of entertainment much more 
appreciated than it is here. We have often seen 
American Ambassadors to the Court of S. James de- 
livering addresses here to mutual improvement 
societies, but until the days of Mr. Bryce our own 
envoys who have been diplomats by profession have 
not followed this example. It would not appear that 
on either side of the water the actual influence of the 
envoy has been in the least advanced by his fluency of 
agreeable language. Neither side is likely to gain any- 
thing from a bargaining point of view, though it is of 
course better our representative should be popular if he 
can. ‘Old man Bryce is all right’? one American 
working man was heard to remark to another, but this 
does not mean that he always got full diplomatic value 
out of his popularity. 

Mr. Bryce ought to have been popular in the United 
States, for no writer of repute has more consistently 
flattered them, their people and their institutions. This 
is quite excusable in a diplomat so long as he gets 
full value for his flattery; for in no country is flattery 
more avidly swallowed than there. To use Lord 
Beaconsfield’s expression about royalties, it may safely 
be ‘‘ laid on with a trowel’’. But in this book the 
author is less continually eulogistic than in the much 
more pretentious work which insured him so warm a 
welcome at Washington. It may not contain much 
that is original, but it does contain good advice 
and shrewd comment admirably put, and much of it 
might be no less usefully accepted in England than in 
America. 

However severely we may criticise Mr. Bryce as a 
politician or diplomat, he remains a man of the world of 
singularly wide culture and knowledge, who has known 
everyone worth knowing and been everywhere worth 
going to, and has built up the superstructure of his 
knowledge on a sound foundation of Aristotle and 
Thucydides. A great part of these addresses were 


delivered at universities, and a good deal more than 
half of them deal with the functions of universities in 
a democratic State. 

There is little to criticise adversely in the views he 
puts forward. In one eloquent passage Mr. Bryce 
points out that ‘‘in a question requiring wide know- 
ledge or serious and independent thought he who is 
in a minority is at least as likely to be right as he who 
is in a majority . . . obey the majority while they are 
a majority, but do not for a moment suppose that 
because they are the majority they are right’”’. 
This is indeed rare and refreshing fruit for a man to 
pluck from the tree of knowledge who has spent the 
greater part of his life as a bitter party politician! But 
it has clearly ripened and been brought to perfection 
during a brief period as Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant and several years’ experience of American 
politicians. 

Mr. Bryce is better known and appreciated as a jurist 
than as a scholar, and we have rarely read a better 
exposition of the claims of the English Common Law 
than is contained in his address to the American Bar 
Association. ‘* The rules which govern the relations 
of the ordinary citizen . . . are the offspring of custom, 
and custom is the child of the people. Thus, not only 
the constructive intellect of the educated and professional 
class, but the half-conscious thought and sentiment of 
the average man go to the making and moulding of the 
law. It is the outcome of what the Germans call the 
‘legal mind of the nation’’. This is a commonplace 
no doubt, but it is very often forgotten; so often that 
to many people it will read like an original remark. 
It is certainly forgotten again and again by the aspiring 
politician who wants to force new laws, not having 
the sanction of popular opinion, down the throats of the 
people. Mr. Bryce may be better known as a theoreti- 
cal lawyer, but he is also a sound scholar and has never 
lost his taste for the classics. To his credit he has 
never attempted to fall in with the modern scientific 
school in their attempt to exclude. the Humanities 
from the general educational curriculum of the rising 
generation. It is refreshing to find him warning his 
audiences on several occasions against the prevalent 
tendency to despise Greek and Latin. The address on 
the ** Study of Ancient Literature ’’ is one of the best 
in the book, and its pleading might well be repeated in 
some circles here, even in Oxford and Cambridge. “‘ Is 
it not worth while to have in the background of one’s 
mind the vision of a far-off romantic world to which 
we can turn back in thought and feel refreshed as it 
refreshes us to descry, beyond the busy streets of a 
city, the blue peak of a distant mountain range?” 
Here speaks the mountaineer as well as the student, 
and it is in this somewhat pensive and conservative 
atmosphere that we like to think of Mr. Bryce rather 
than in some others in which he has more frequently 
lived. It is clear that varied experience and long 
reflexion are bringing him back to his early loves and 
that his second thoughts are his best. 


TOWN LIFE UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


“The Municipalities of the Roman Empire.” By 
James §. Reid. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1913. 12s. net. 


ROFESSOR REID has set himself, in the lectures 
here reprinted, to accomplish a truly herculean 
labour—how vast an undertaking only the specialist 
knows—but one which it was necessary to face if the 
study of Roman institutions was to be made fruitful— 
nay, even possible—for those to whom the sources of 
archeological and epigraphicai evidence are perforce 
inaccessible. To the average mind, as the author puts 
it, ‘* the residuary impression of the ancient world left 
by a classical education comprises commonly the idea 
that the Romans ran, so to speak, a sort of political 
steam-roller over the ancient world’’. Nothing could 


be more untrue, at least of the builders and sustainers 
of the fabric of Empire in its earlier and better days. 
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So far from being consumed by a “‘ passion for grind- 
ing uniformity ’’, they were, as Professor Reid justly 
says, ‘‘ political opportunists to a degree unsurpassed 
in history’’. By no other means than those afforded 
by the extreme pliability of their institutions could they 
have guided the Greco-Roman world from the régime 
of the city-state to that of the all-embracing territorial 
empire with so little friction and loss of energy; and 
history can furnish no parallel to their frank accept- 
ance of a distinct, though kindred, type of civilisation 
as that most fitted for the easternmost half of their 
dominions. 

The subject is one of those of which archzxo- 
logy has more to tell us than we could ever have learned 
from literature. Something of the intense civic pride 
and local jealousies of the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
we may gather from the polished but arid declamations 
of travelling lecturers such as Aristides and Dion 
Chrysostom—Still more of the difficulties which beset 
an Imperial Commissioner in dealing with these com- 
munities from the correspondence of Pliny with Trajan ; 
and the law-books supply the answer to most—though 
by no means all—of the questions which may be asked 
with regard to their constitutional status ; but it is such 
excavations as those of Pompeii, Timgad and Silchester 
and the tens of thousands of inscriptions garnered in the 
‘* Corpus ’’ which give life and colour to the picture. 

Most of those who read are familiar with Mommsen’s 
defiant paradox—‘‘if an angel of the Lord were to 
strike the balance whether the domain ruled by Severus 
Antoninus was governed with the greater intelligence 
and the greater humanity at that time or in the present 
day, whether civilisation and national prosperity 
generally have since that time advanced or retro- 
graded, it is very doubtful whether the decision would 
prove in favour of the present’’. To strike such a 
balance would indeed transcend the powers of common 
humanity; but whatever degree of truth may belong 
to Mommsen’s statement is due to the fact that beneath 
the sheltering arm of Rome there was room for the 
free growth of some thousands of communities which, 
unlike modern municipalities, retained something of 
the dignity of sovereign States and alli of that ‘* passion 
for nobility in all the instruments and appurtenances 
of public and common life, which gave to insignificant 
towns buildings and adornments which would now, if 
perfect, enable them to rival in interest many of the 
most considerable modern capitals’’. Not one of the 
richer provinces of the West but can boast of its amphi- 
theatres, which, in size at least, come within measurable 
distance of comparison with the Colosseum itself—such, 
for example, as that of Thysdrus, now the insignificant 
site of El-Djemm in Tunis, but once a city of 100,000 
inhabitants, with water laid on to every house. What 
is the secret of these remarkable achievements? The 
amenities of the intensely socialised life of the ancient 
community demanded, as Professor Reid points out, 
‘“‘an expenditure far beyond the regular and ordinary 
revenues of the town; the devotion of private wealth 
to public purposes became therefore a rule of life, 
enforced by ancestral habit and a dominant public 
opinion’’. Professor Reid does well to emphasise the 
fact that it was neither the Emperor nor the millionaire 
to whom the great majority of the municipalities owed 
their adornments. Liberal and even lavish as Hadrian 
was—and his tour of the Empire must have brought 
a shower of benefits upon the cities which he visited— 
only a fraction of the total number of communities 
can have participated directly in his favour. Herodes 
Atticus, the most princely of the private benefactors 
of whom our records speak, left but few of the famous 
cities of ancient Greece unendowed by his bounty ; the 
Visitors to the Olympian festival blessed him for the 
aqueduct which gave them pure water, the health- 
seekers at Thermopyle revelled in the luxury of his 
new Kurhaus. But the obscurer towns, far from the 
great highways along which the fertilising streams of 
commerce passed, could not hope for notice at the 
hands of such as Herodes; they depended upon their 
haute bourgeoisie, and these were quite as lavish 
in proportion to their means as the millionaires who 
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sought fame by gifts to historic cities. In return for 
this constant outpouring of its wealth the haute bour- 
geoisie was rewarded with cheap but coveted dis- 
tinctions in life, and honorary inscriptions and statues 
after death—the latter, in fact, became so numerous 


that traffic was obstructed, and in course of time 
many were provided with new heads ! 
The pace, unfortunately, was too hot to last. There 


came a time when the golden eggs ceased to be laid, 
but the craving of the populace for the counterpart 
of the panem et circenses of the capital was not so 
easily stilled. Then came municipal bankruptcy, fol- 
lowed by the advent of the Imperial Commissioner. 
The order which had been formed by the office-holding 
families found itself in the grip of an omnipotent 
bureaucracy which made it responsible for the regular 
discharge of fiscal liabilities. The old exchange of 
amenities between class and class was soon at an end; 
and when the ghastly welter of anarchy and barbarian 
inroads which filled the greater part of the third century 
was at an end the peace of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine brought in its train a reorganisation very 
different from that whereby Augustus had “ relieved 
the sickness of the world’’. The intolerable pressure 
of taxation ground the life out of the municipal system, 
and it is more than doubtful whether the efforts of 
Theodoric to save the remnants of city government met 
with any success. The glorious efflorescence of town 
life in Medizval Italy was due to a fresh outburst of 
the élan vital, the unspent energy of a new race. 


RUSSIA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


“Changing Russia.” By Stephen Graham. London: 
Lane. 1913. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Home Life in Russia.” By Angelo 8. Rappoport. 
London: Methuen. 1913. 10s. 6d. net. 


AULT has been found with Mr. Graham for 
attempting too hasty a generalisation from an 
inadequate and one-sided knowledge of Russian affairs, 
but from an experience begun nearly twenty years 
before Mr. Graham’s first vagabond voyage, and con- 
cerned with a wider range of the country’s interests, 
one is able to corroborate the soundness of his views. 
The author’s grief is that industrialism, the growth of 
manufacture, is killing the Russian’s faith and souring 
and spoiling his kindly nature. He would probably 
like to see Russia maintained as a great agricultural 
reservation, in which might continue to be cultivated 
the ancient virtues of pastoral humanity, kindness, 
simplicity, hospitality, and trust in the Divine. Mr. 
Graham seems indeed to expect that something of the 
kind may be attempted; he hopes that the Tsar and 
his advisers ‘* will not make any more commercial con- 
cessions when once the present pecuniary needs are 
satisfied ’’. But can he, to justify his hope, remember 
when the pecuniary needs of an expanding nation ever 
were satisfied ? 

The apologists of democracy seem to consider the 
championing of industrialism as a part of their duty, 
and the picture the author draws of the unlovely change 
that overtakes the Russian peasant when he is lured 
into the towns is not at all to their fancy. But it is a true 
one; and the same thing, with the same sad results, 
may be seen beginning to happen to-day in India. 
‘* Every peasant brought into a factory or a mine or 
a railway’’, says Mr. Graham, ‘‘is one man sub- 
tracted from the forces of the Tsar, and one added 
to the social revolutionary party.”’ That may seem 
strange to those who have not studied the condition 
of modern slavery, and who measure the welfare of 
a nation by its factories and mines, but it is%no more 
than a plain statement of fact. There are few happier 
or pleasanter people in the world than the Russian 
agriculturists; there are few more unpleasant and dis- 
contented creatures than the same people after a year 
of industrial servitude. It is not only the change in 
conditions that works the mischief, but the change 
in centuries. You cannot be transported across five 
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centuries in as many months without a serious lesion 
in character. Russia of the fields is in the fifteenth 
century ; urban Russia is in the twentieth. It requires 
a generation at least to bridge the gap safely. 

Mr. Graham sees the danger in its true colours. 
Russian workmen -combine more readily than 
English, have less care of their skins, less regard for 
consequences. ... Once they gain a _ numerical 
superiority they will carry all before them, and perhaps 
drown the throne in blood. There is a lust for blood 
in Russia that must make all Europe stand aghast 
when it finds expression.’’ There is, in that forecast 
of his, a larger discrimination than meets the eye of 
the ordinary observer ; but he exhibits elsewhere an even 
more acute perception of the influences at work. The 
last fright that Russia received was dealt by her 
Intelligentia, the theoretical revolutionaries, who could 
die beautifully or stupidly, as one regarded it, for an 
idea. ‘* When next there is an outbreak against the 
Tsardom, it will wear a different complexion. In- 
tellectualism will have disappeared, and the passions 
of the mob will guide all as far as there can be 
guidance. . . . When next they get a-going not even 
the soldiery will stop them.”’ 

And the Church, as Mr. Graham sees, is not likely 
to be of much assistance, for the Church, abandoning 
its attitude of infallible command, is arraying itself 
in the guise of a political counsellor. It is seeking 
to influence the Duma, and instead of demanding the 
obedience of the peasant is asking for his vote. Russia 
rests on the right of autocracy and the privilege of 
submission, and the problem of conveying a house 
whole from one set of foundations to another is simple 
compared with a similar shift in national conscious- 
ness. Those ignorant of Russia should trust Mr. 
Graham in preference to his critics. He knows and 
has seen more than most of them. Also, he has under- 
standing. 

Mr. Rappoport’s book might very well be treated 
by the student as a commentary on Mr. Graham’s 
theories, though not intended to have anything to say 
to them. It is a curious volume, extraordinarily 
packed with unlikely information, much of which may 
seem incredible to those ignorant of the queer per- 
sonality of the Russian peasant. ‘‘ When the first- 
born child is a girl, the friends of the family seize 
the father the day after the child’s birth and .throw 
him down and beat him.’’ No true Russian would 
regard such an action as irrational, or would see any- 
thing strange in the widows and young girls of a 
village, dressed in their chemises, driving a plough 
round a village during an epidemic to avert infection, 
or in digging up drunkards from the graves in a dry 
season to produce rain. It is necessary to regard such 
expedients with a simple and open mind if one is to 
understand the Russian character and its possible 
developments. 

Mr. Rappoport is not intentionally didactic ; he pours 
forth his information without much concern for its 
immediate relevance, but since its relevance is not 
immediate but must be taken in its relation to the 
entire people, its effectiveness is not impaired, and the 
plainness of his narration makes it entertaining. Some 
of the customs he describes have not quite the wide 
observance he supposed, but nothing that he relates 
can be regarded as entirely unfounded. 


THE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA. 


“The Referendum among the English.” By Samuel 
Robertson Honey. London: Macmillan. 1912. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“ Documents on the Initiative, Referendum and Recall.” 
By Charles A. Beard and Birl E, Shultz. London: 
Macmillan. 1912. 8s. 6d. net. 

HESE two books, though they both deal with 
the same subject—namely, the operation of the 

Referendum in the United States of America—differ 

widely from each other in character, and in the detail 


with which the subject is discussed. The former con- 
tains less than two hundred pages, and does not purport 
to provide an exhaustive account of the working of the 
Referendum in the various States of America, nor of all 
the rules under which this constitutional measure is 
carried out. It claims to be no more than an outline, 
written in no party spirit, of the working of the Re- 
ferendum in America, with such observations thereon 
as have occurred to one who has had actual experience 
of this working. The author, Mr. Honey, is by birth 
an Englishman, whose active life since the age of 
eighteen has been passed as a barrister in the West, 
and he is therefore peculiarly fitted to inform English- 
men on the topic in which a very large number of them 
cannot fail to be profoundly interested at the present 
time. That there is room for such information is shown 
by the fact that in the debate in the House of Lords on 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill it was declared by one 
speaker that the Referendum did not exist in America, 
whereas in truth it is to be found in one form or another 
in forty-seven out of the forty-eight States of America 
—and, as Mr. Honey shows, not a year passes without 
it being put into practice. 

The first part of the book is devoted to showing that 
so far from being a foreign importation, the Referen- 
dum is essentially an English product, and, inasmuch 
as its foreign origin is one of the objections to the 
Referendum most commonly urged by its opponents, it 
is instructive to examine what Mr. Honey has to say 
on this point. He outlines the early history of the 
thirteen English-speaking colonies which in 1776 occu- 
pied that part of North America which is bounded by 
Canada, Louisiana, Florida, and the Atlantic, and of 
these he deals in some detail with four—Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island— 
which are best fitted to illustrate his point, having in 
them at that time no influences save those which were 
of purely English origin. 

On 4 July 1776 these thirteen colonies declared their 
independence of the Crown of Great Britain, and there- 
after each of them, assuming sovereign powers as in- 
dependent States, framed its own written Constitution. 
Immediately after the colonists had thus cut them- 
selves adrift from the power of the Royal Veto, they 
realised that some substitute for it must at once be 
found in order to establish a proper balance in their 
Constitutions. The functions of the Sovereign having 
been transferred to the people, these colonists, with 
nothing but English traditions and training behind 
them, perceived that it was there too that a veto power 
should be placed, and thus it was that there came into 
existence the Referendum, or submission to the people. 

The analogy between the circumstances which gave 
birth to the Referendum in America and those which 
face the people of this country to-day is immediately 
apparent. By the Parliament Act the Liberal Govern- 
ment have abolished the veto power hitherto exercised 
by the House of Lords. The substitute they offer is 
Single Chamber Government, affording no safeguard 
against the complete usurpation of power by a body 
which may long since have ceased to represent the 
wishes of the majority of electors in the country. The 
Referendum is a simple and sure device for ascertain- 
ing whether those who claim the authority of the 
majority are really representing a majority or only a 
minority. 

Two other of the main objections frequently urged 
by opponents to the Referendum are dealt with by Mr. 
Honey—first the cost, which, as he shows by statis- 
tics, is by no means the serious consideration which it is 
often represented to be, and, secondly, the statement 
sometimes put forward that the introduction of the 
Referendum would, as a necessary consequence, involve 
the employment of the Initiative. In fact, there is no 
connexion between the two. The Initiative is a pro- 
cedure by which a certain proportion of voters 
can, by submitting a signed petition to the Legis- 
lature, propose a Bill and get it put before the 
people by means of the Referendum. The best 


proof that it does not necessarily go hand in hand 
with the Referendum is that whereas the latter, 
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as has been said, is almost universally employed in the 
States of America, the Initiative is found in the Consti- 
tution of only seven States. In two, Georgia and Vir- 
ginia, where it once existed, it was never used and has 
since been abolished, and in one State only is it more 
than what is aptly termed ‘‘ an inoperative curiosity ’’. 

The second book, ‘‘ Decuments on the Initiative, 
Referendum and Recall’’, contains a much more 
detailed survey of the matters with which it deals. 
It is written more as a reference or textbook for Ameri- 
cans than as an outline of the subjects for the informa- 
tion of the people in this country, and as such it is 
perhaps of less interest to the majority of English 
readers, though invaluable to one who wishes to obtain 
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a more intimate knowledge of these subjects. The bulk | 
of the book is devoted to a survey in detail of the laws | 


now existing or proposed in respect of these measures 


half-dozen cases containing judicial decisions and dicta | 


dealing with the matters under discussion, but most 
interesting, probably, to an Englishman is the introduc- 
tory note written by Mr. Beard. In dealing therein 
with the Referendum, Mr. Beard concedes that if it 
were the fact that the adoption of this principle was, 
as is frequently urged, the beginning of the end of re- 
presentative government, it should be regarded with 
grave suspicion. But in truth such suspicion is not 
justified by the results in America: there is no such 
destruction, nor is there any indication, from the nature 
of things, that such a menace is likely. The represen- 
tative character of the Government still remams un- 
changed ; the people have simply reserved to themselves 
a larger share of legislative power, but they have not 
overthrown the republican form of the Government or 
substituted another in its place. Some of the abuses 
attendant on the Initiative are also exposed. ‘* Wher- 
ever’’, says Mr. Beard, ‘‘ the Initiative is in force a 
new trade, that of getting signatures, develops.’ At 
all times these ‘ signature-getters’ are busy, and they 
are found in almost every part of the State soliciting 
signatures at five or ten cents a name. This new pro- 
fession has its recognised experts, and not infrequently 
one group of canvassers will return disheartened, 
having absolutely failed in pushing a_ particular 
measure, only to have another group go out and return 
with ail the signatures which the law requires.’’ In 
view of these revelations, the remark of one critic that 
he could easily get ten thousand signatures to a law 
hanging all the red-haired men in Oregon becomes not 
incredible. 

Part of this introductory note is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the Recall, a system by which the electors may 
at all times maintain the control of the officers who 
represent them. Mr. Beard attributes its origin to a 
lack of confidence in administrative officials akin to that 
distrust of Legislatures which is largely responsible for 
the establishment of the Referendum. Owing to the 
problems of organisation, the difficulty of eliminating 
those offices which are purely ministerial in their func- 
tions, and the impossibility of discriminating wisely 
among candidates for a large number of offices, Mr. 
Beard considers that the Recall tends in practice «to 
abuse and inefficiency. He has some most interesting 
remarks on the application of the Recall to the 
judiciary. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Real Martyr of 8. Helena” By T. Dundas Pillans. London: 
Melrose. 1913. 3g5s. net. 

There is really nothing left to say about Napoleon in 
S. Helena, but the subject in itself is so dramatic that there 
will always be people left trying to say it. Everyone with 
any historic sense or judgment has long ago made up his 
mind as to the role assigned to Sir Hudson Lowe and the way 
he played it. He was a good regimental officer with strict 
views on discipline, and utterly lacking in imagination. 
Therefore, he was the worst man for his job, but he was not 
intentionally wicked or cruel. This was all made clear some 
years ago by Mr. Seaton in two admirable little volumes, 
which might have saved Mr. Pillans the trouble of writing 
this, for he tells us nothing new, and does not seem to have 


read them. It is slaying the slain to refute Antomarchi 
and O’Meara. Lord Rosebery and, above all, Mr. Fisher in 
his admirable chapter in the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History” 
have said the last word on the subject. ‘he author is quite 
incapable of forming a just judgment on Napoleon, and if 
he were, there was nothing left to be said after Mr. Fisher’s 
summing up. *‘ On the whole he bore his hours of trial with 
a certain nobie courage, cheering his despondent and irritable 
companions, and himself setting an example of resolute 
work.’’ That ignoble attacks were made on Sir Hudson 
Lowe is true enough, but history has long ago acquitted him 
of the worst charges. We are all sorry for him, but no 
advocate can make him into a gracious or sympathetic figure. 


“Sion College and Library.” By E. H. Pearce, Canon of West- 
minster. Cambridge: At the Univorsity Press. 1913. 9s. net. 
The story of the foundation and growth of Sion College, 
formerly situated on the site of the priory of Elsing Spittle 
in the parish of Cripplegate, and now a stately building on 


in each separate State. There follows a report of some | the Embankment, is told with much interest by Canon 


Pearce. The College had its origin in the bequest of £3000 
by one Dr. Thomas White, who died in the reign of 
King James on 1 March 1624. Dr. White was Vicar of 
S. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Prebendary of S. Paul’s, 
Treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral, Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Canon of Windsor Although twice married 
the ‘‘ great plurelist’’ was childless, and so in his old age 
he cast about as to the best means of disposing of his wealth. 
Among his many benefactions, which included the founda- 
tion of ‘‘ Whyte’s’’ Professorship of Moral Philosophy at 
Oxford, and the Temple Hospital in his native city of 
Bristol, was this of Sion College in London. How it came 
by its name is unknown. The purpose of the ‘“‘ Corporacon”’ 
was that of a guild of the clergy of the City of London to 
‘‘redress many inconveniences not prejudiciall to the Lord 
Bishop of London's jurisdiction’’. It also included the 
foundation of an almshouse or hospital for twenty persons— 
‘*tenne men and tenne women’’. The idea of a library, for 
which with its 100,000 volumes Sion College is now chiefly 
famous, did not originate with the founder. It was due to 
one Thomas Wood, Rector of S. Michael, Crooked Lane, who 
was one day watching with John Simson, White’s executor, 
‘* the low line of almsrooms ’’ being built, when he exclaimed, 
‘What a chance to add a long library on the upper storey 
of the almsrooms!’’ Simson, we are told, had the grace to 
‘“‘take suggestion as a cat laps milk’’, with the result 
that the library was built, as the Charter expresses it, at 
his own “great costs”. In after years it was fitting, when 
the Hall was adorned with stained glass, that the arms of 
John Simson should appear in honourable prominence as 
those of the second founder of the College. The materials at 
Canon Pearce’s disposal in compiling a history of Sion 
College, of which he himself is a Past-President, were 
abundant, and these he has assimilated and managed with 
singular skill and felicity. Some of the chapters are of 
fascinating interest. The story of the almspeople, many of 
whom ‘‘ misbehaved themselves very grossly’’, of the Past- 
Presidents, of whom no fewer than seventy-three have received 
recognition in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography’’, of 
the learned men who have held the office of librarian, will be 
read with delight, while the whole volume will be warmly 
welcomed by those who care for Old London and its ways. 


“The Commercial Laws of the World.” Vol. X.: ‘Salvador, 
Santo Domingo, Nicaragua”. Vols. XIII. and XIV.: ‘‘ Great 
Britain and Ireland”. Vol. XX.: ‘‘ Denmark, Scandinavia”’. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell. 1913. 42s. net each. 

The editors and publishers are to be congratulated upon 
the rapid progress which they are making with this very 
useful work. The volumes now before us bring the 
total up to eighteen, and of the larger nations Germany, 
France, Spain, and the United States have already been 
dealt with; and the arrival of the two volumes on British 
law fills a large gap, a gap, however. not particularly 
noticed by the British practitioner who will naturally 
turn for his information on companies, bankruptey, and 
the like to the more detailed text-books with which he 
is already familiar. Sixteen well-known barristers have 
been engaged in compiling a careful, though necessarily brief, 
summary of subjects, every one of which can, in the ordinary 
course, claim a volume to itself. The case references are 
abundant ; the chief statutes are set out in full in a long 
appendix; and Sir Frederick Polleck contributes an 
interesting introduction on the historical development of the 
law merchant and of our system of law reporting. Mr. 
Thomas Baty’s analysis of procedure will be of great 
assistance to the foreign lawyer, who will, however, not leave 
it with a very high impression of the value of a British 
oath, particularly when it is applied to an affidavit. Of 
the other two volumes the more important is that which deals 
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with Denmark and Scandinavia (translated by Mr. John 
Dormer), where, in marked contrast to the system in this 
country, the procedure is, in general, in writing, and the 
old rule survives that the parties are not competent witnesses. 
Three small Spanish-American States complete the list, and 
treatises by local lawyers have been carefully translated by 
Mr. Wyndham Bewes and Mr. E. 8. Cox Sinclair. 

‘Pastimes in Times Past.” By 0. Paul Monckton. London: West 

Strand Pablishing Co. 1913. 6s. net. 

Mr. Monckton alike in his travels and his researches at 
home has gathered up much curious information about the 
history of familiar games, such as bridge and golf, billiards 
and tennis. How many of the ardent votaries of chess know 
anything of the early story of the game which Mr. Monckton 
attempts to tell from ancient documents and his own obser- 
vation in the out-of-the-way corners of the world? The 
origin of pastimes is generally obscure, but the develop- 
ments are more easily traced, and the record of a 
favourite game cannot fail to amuse and to throw a certain 
amount of light on social history. It is often the Briton’s 
boast that he owes much to his sports; that victories won 
on the battlefield have been due to the training of the play- 
ground. Not the least interesting side of this book is the 
frequent reference to the repressive legislation against various 
forms of sport which took the men away from the more 
serious side of affairs, particularly archery. The reproduc- 
tion in facsimile of the rare pamphlet ‘‘ Biritch or Russian 
Whist ’’ will appeal to the bridge-player, and golfers will be 
amused by the picture of golf in the Low Countries in olden 
time. 

‘‘Wild Life’ for July (2s. 6d.) is as beautiful as ever. 
The editor himself deals with the harvest mouse in a series 
of dainty little pictures; and, though this is the feature 
of the number, the story of the redbreasts and the wag- 
tails going halves in a nest is singular and finely photo- 
graphed. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The ‘‘Edinburgh’’ article on the Lloyd George land 
taxes and their costly futility to which we referred in our 
Notes last week is only one of many attractive and authorita- 
tive articles in the new quarterlies. In the ‘‘ Edinburgh” Mr. 
J. E. G. de Montmorency tackles the Education problem and 
the future of England: he welcomes the ‘‘ impulse of educa- 
tional energy’’ now passing through England. We are 
beginning to understand that ‘‘the business of education is 
the making of men’’. The time has come when the educa- 
tional system must seriously attempt to overtake the social 
problem, and he urges the necessity of secondary education 
along sane and scientific lines if the child is to receive an 
‘outfit for life’’. All education from the tenth or eleventh 
year onward to at least the age of seventeen, he says, must 
be secondary education in the proper sense of the term, not 
higher elementary education. A student of the German and 
British systems of National Insurance points out some of the 
dangers to national character which may follow the destruc- 
tion of ‘‘ voluntary mutual help’’, and the evils which a 
too sweeping State regulation may involve. He approves of 
State intervention in aid, not in substitution, of voluntary 
effort. ‘‘ Social reform’’, he says, ‘‘is a task for statesmen, 
not for party politicians. It must cease to be a pawn in 
the game of catching votes’’. Messrs. W.C.D. and C.D. 
Whetham discuss the rural problem: they note the changes 
which have taken place in the social structure of the agricul- 
tural community, and seek some system that shall ‘‘ re-estab- 
lish the nice balance of forces which requires a sound class 
of peasantry with a proper measure of economic and social 
security and independence’’. The writers urge that efforts 
should be made to encourage the building of cottages, and 
that a necessary preliminary must be the restoration of a 
feeling of security. Mr. A. A. Mitchell writes sceptically as 
to the influence of trade unions on wages, and Mr. Edward 
Stanwood, a Protectionist who believes the time has come 
when America may in her own interests make a move towards 
easier customs conditions, indicates some of the effects which, 
in his opinion, the coming American tariff will have on 
trade. Among the non-topical features of this number of 
the “‘Edinburgh”’ are articles by Lord Cromer on “ Trans- 
lation and Paraphrase’’, by Mr. R. E. Prothero on “ Greek 
Prose Romances’’, and by Mr. Stephen Gaselee on “The 
Common People of the Early Roman Empire”’. - 

The ‘Quarterly’ has no general political article this 
month ; it has a survey of Eastern problems and the effect 
on British interests of the “evolutionary alternating with 
revolutionary transition’ of affairs in the Balkans. The 
writer devotes several pages to the Persian question and the 
unfortunate agreement with Russia. “‘Underlying the 


whole Persian question is one of the largest foreign interests 


of the British Empire’’, and it is urged that the British 
Foreign Office should find some way of inducing Russia to 
agree to the extension of our present circumscribed sphere 
of influence. Dealing with the Marconi affair the Review 
finds it ‘frankly incredible’? that Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Mr. George were as ‘‘fatuously innocent’’ as they have 
made themselves out to be. ‘‘ Even granting the most child- 
like innocence on the part of Ministers, admitting that the 
Attorney-General’s mind was as free from doubt in taking 
those shares and distributing them amongst his colleagues, 
as is a schoolboy’s when he receives a cake from home and 
gives slices to his chums, that does not affect the intrinsic 
impropriety of their conduct. The rules and traditions of 
public life and of the public service have decided that, in 
such matters, the test lies in the act, and that the motive 
can at most be a mitigating circumstance.” 

The ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ has had nothing better for a long time 
past than an article by W. W. on George Wyndham, ob- 
viously written from intimate personal knowledge. It is 
excellent as an appreciation of a practical dreamer, who 
‘‘eonstantly and intensely led two lives, one of the imagina- 
tion and affections, the other of laborious action’’, and its 
value is enormously increased by the extracts from Mr. 
Wyndham’s correspondence which W. W. is permitted to 
give. There are many delightful touches: ‘‘I have lived, 
and life is wonderful.’’ ‘‘I see the universal Flux; but 
I believe in the Choric Dance,’’ ‘‘ My work, I am almost 
persuaded, must be to tackle the problem of Rural England ; 
and my play, I am convinced, to finish my library.’’ ‘‘ Party 
politics leave me cold ; but the countryside of England and 
the literature of Europe make me glow.’’ Mr. John Bailey, 
whose article was written before the appointment was officially 
published, was quick to seize the first hint as to Mr. Asquith’s 
intention to appoint Robert Bridges. He has written a 
seasonable article on the Laureate’s poetry. Mr. Bailey 
says all who love and practise English Letters would hear 
‘‘with most satisfaction’? of Mr. Bridges’ selection. 
In the same review Mr. W. L. Courtney writes of 
‘‘Dramatic Construction’’; but he does not very strictly 
confine himself to his theme. His paper introduces many 
familiar names and throws out many right opinions. Mr. 
Courtney, who is talking a good deal about the drama just 
now, has a catholic taste for excellence which enables him 
to appraise with enthusiasm things old and new. Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, or Tchekoff—he is equally open to their merit. 
We were glad to read his concluding appreciation of 
Tchekoff. But that is Mr. Courtney’s way. His general 
observations upon dramatic art we profoundly distrust: his 
discrimination as a critic we quite as definitely admire. Just 
as we are beginning to wonder in some paragraph of general 
discussion whether Mr. Courtney is absolutely sure he knows 
what he is talking about, we find in some just estimate of a 
particular author or play that Mr. Courtney undoubtedly 
does know. 

The ‘‘ Constructive Quarterly’ is at its best when it does 
not try to be constructive. Its really interesting articles are 
those which simply set out to give us information, as e.g. on 
the position of Christianity in the United States and in 
Canada, by Dr. Low and Dr. Falconer. Mgr. Batiffol also 
gives a charming account of Duchesne and the school of 
Church historians which he gathered round him in France. 
But when we come to such subjects as ‘‘ The Constructive 
Task of Protestantism’’, by Dr. Denney, or ‘‘ Tendencies 
in the English Free Churches’’, by Dr. Selbie, we experience 
a feeling of vagueness as to the future and dullness in the 
present. The Dean of S. Paul’s is certainly not dull; but 
then he is critical, not constructive. In ‘‘ The Transforma- 
tion of the Messianic Hope in the New Testament ”’ he lifts 
up his voice as usual against the eschatological critics, and 
as usual gets in an epigram here and there; but has he any 
authority for saying that Theudas aspired to be a political 
Messiah? The other articles in this number are all fair, 
but none striking. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
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Workmen’s Compensation, 
LIMITED Domestic Servants, 
Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
ST. W. Motor Car and Lift, 
Burgiary and Theft, 
LONDON. Fidelity Cuarantee. 
INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Strand, WC. MONDAY, Joly at one’ precise, Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS, and HISTORI- 
CAL DOCUMENTS. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS and OIL PAINTINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C , on MONDAY, July 22th, and the Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS and SIL PAINTINGS 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


WORKS OF ART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 31st, and Following Day, at 1 0’ 
precisely, WORKS OF ART, comprising Silver, Miniatures, China and Pottery, 
and Furniture. 
May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington St 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 31st, and Following Day, at 1 0’ 
precisely, BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
RECORDS CLERK. 


© the ~ LIBRARY COMMITTEE of the Corporation of the City of London 
invite APPLICATIONS for the position of RECORDS CLERK. 

The age of Candidate must not exceed 40 at the date of application. 

Full printed particulars, togeth:r with Form of Application, may be obtained at 
the Town Clerk's Office, Guiidhall, E.C. 

Applications on the prescribed form must be lodged on or before the rst day 
of September, 1913. 

Ability to read and translate early manuscripts in Norman French, Latin and 
English with facility will be considered indispensable, and Candidates must be 
prepared to submit themselves for examination. 

‘he commencing salary will be £500 per annum. 


Guildhall, E.C. 
17th July, 1913. 


BELL. 


University of London. 
KING’S COLLEGE. 


OMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged 
in the following Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students 
may also join for any of the subjects without taking the complete course, iliti 
for research are given. 
FACULTY oF ARTS, including Secondary Teathers’ Training Course, Day 
Training College, and Oriental Studies. 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—{a) Natural Science Division, (b) Medical Science 
Division, (c) Bacteriological and Public Health Department. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. — Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering. 
wr information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, Strand, London, 


THE “DESIRABLE” POLICY 
FOR MOTORISTS 
is specially drafted to meet the requirements of owners of 
HIGH-CLASS CARS 
who are invited to obtain particulars from the 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & CENERAL 
Assurance Association, Limited, 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - £100,000,000. 


ExecutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILver, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIA1URES, CHINA, 
Corns, Books, Lace, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
poaies in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
‘or Estate and Legacy Duties. 


Pp & O Under Contract wit. Governmen'. 
Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
For freight and passage apply: 


P. & O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
Northumberiand Avenue, W.C.. London. 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 


UNION- 

London and Southampton. 
CASTLE WEEKLY for SOUTH AFRICA 
LI N E via Madeira and Canaries 

a 


MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 
via the Suez Canal. 


For further information to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Suen, Tuos Coon & Sone Pall Mall, SW, 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it boing much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


University and Historical 
Addresses. Delivered during a residence in the 
United States as Ambassador of Great Britain. By 
the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, O.M. Extra crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. ; 

The Nation.—'* Mr. Bryce’s addresses will be read with 
equal pleasure on both sides of the Atlantic. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that they reveal the ripe reflection, the 
mellow wisdom, the boundless knowledge of men, books, 
and nature, which give interest and importance to every- 
thing that he writes.’’ 

SIXTH SERIES JUST PUBLISHED. 


Interludes (Sixth Series). Being 
two Essays, Stray Thoughts, and some 
Verses. By HORACE SMITH. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


Travers’ Golf Book. By JEROME D. 
TRAVERS, Amateur Champion of the United States, 
1907, 1908, and 1912. With 48 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. ; 

Golfing.—‘‘ A very notable addition to the golfer’s library. 
. . . Its whole get up is admirable."’ 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland (the 
Book that “Uncle Paul” wrote). By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘* Jimbo,’’ 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Spectator. —‘* This remarkable book. . . . Mr. 
Blackwood has written a romance of unfaltering beauty. 
The streak of genius in it is unmistakable. It has the 
madness of dreams, the wildness, and the largeness. In 
Mr. Kipling’s words, the author has ‘splashed at a ten- 
league canvas with brushes of comet’s hair.’’’ 


The Inside of the Cup. 3; 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard 
Carvel,’’ etc. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Truth. —‘' This brilliant novel. . . . In a word, ‘ The 

Inside of the Cup’ is a sign of the times, and a book 

for the times which everyone should read.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1913. 
A rs IMPERIAL OPPORTUNITY. By Tue Ricut Hon. Ear Grey, 


THE SESSION OF 1913. By Auprror TanTum. 

THE AVENGING OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 

OUR TOO DOMESTIC NAVY. By Varne Licut. 

POETRY: AND WOMEN POETS AS ARTISTS. By Marcaret L. Woops. 

CONSERVATIVES AND THE LAND. By J. M. KEennepy. 

“RAL ”" AT OXFORD: NEW FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS. By 

BOAS. 

THE BOYS OF DICKENS. By Row.anp Grey. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S POVERTY AND ITS CAUSES. By J. Ettis BARKER. 

GEORGE MEREDITH'S LETTERS. ByS. M. E tis. 

HEINE ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 

IBSEN THE INDIVIDUALIST. By Ross Lawson. 

PATRIOTISM AND PARTY IN FRANCE. By Cuarces Dawsarn. 

BISHOP MORLEY’S LIBRARY. By Tue Rev. Canon VauGHan. 

THE BOHEMIAN SOKOL. By Watrer Jerrovp. 

EMILE-ANTOINE BOURDELLE. By Freperick Lawton. 

THE JOY OF YOUTH. Chapters XXXI.—XXXVIII. (Conclusion). By 
Even 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 


By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 44d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10a King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ArT. 
The Art Treasures of Great Britain (Edited by C. H. Collins 
Baker). Part VI. Dent. 1s. net. 


FICTION. 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me (Hail Caine). Heinemann. 6s. 

By the Open Sea (August Strindberg). Palmer. 6s. 

Miss King’s Profession (E. M. Channon). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

Vanishing Points (Alice Brown). Constable. 62. 

The Call of the Past (Fflorens Roch), Sands. 6s. 

Eldorado (Baroness Orczy). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

The Road Ps Living Men (Will Levington Comfort). Lippin- 
cott. 6s. 

Trained Mother (F. F. Montrésor). Murray. 
s. 6d. 

Law. 

The Commercial Laws of the World: Vol. X.—North and 
Central America: Salvador, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua; 
Vols. XIII. and XIV.—North and North-West Europe; 
Great Britain and Ireland. Sweet and Maxwell. 42s, net 
each, 

-_— Eugene Aram (Erick Watson). Edinburgh: Hodge. 

net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS, 

Germany to the Present Day : A Short History (A. W. Holland). 
Murby. 2s, net. 

Sidelights (Charlotte, Lady Blennerhassett; Authorised Trans- 
lation by Edith Giilcher). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


Scuoor Booxs. 

De la Terre a la Lune (Juies Verne), 2.; Tales from Troy 
(Adapted from the ‘‘ Auneid’’ by Alice M. Bale), 2d. 
Macmillan. 

TRAVEL, 

Odd Corners in English Lakeland (William T. Palmer). 
Skeffington. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Cornish Coast and Moors (A. G. Folliott-Stokes). Greening. 
5s. net. 

Les Victoires Serbes (Henry Barby). Paris: Grasset. 3fr. 50c. 


VERSE. 
The Flute of Sardonyx (Edmund John). Jenkins. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Achievement (Robert Elson). Manchester: Sherratt and 
Hughes. 2s. 6d. net. 
Plain Themes (Mary Gardner). Dent. 2s, net. 
The City of the Five Gates (James Rhoades). 
Hall. 1s. net. 


Chapman and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Airman, The: Experiences while Obtaining a Brevet in France 
(Captain C. Mellor). Lane. 3s, 6d. net. 

Beauty for Ashes (Lady Henry Somerset). Upcott Gill. 1s. net, 

Essais de Critique Littéraire et Philosophique (René Gillouin). 
Paris : Grasset. 3fr. 50c. 

Everyman Encyclopadia, The (Edited by Andrew Boyle). 
Vol. VII. Dent. 1s. net. 

Evolution by Co-operation : A Study in Bio-Economics (Hermann 
Reinheimer). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 

Farm Labourer, The: The History of a Modern Problem 
(O. Jocelyn Dunlop). Fisher Unwin. 7s, 6d. net. 

Pastimes in Times Past (O. Paul Monckton). West Strand 
Publishing Co. 6s. net. 

Reviews AND MacGaztnes FoR Juty.—The Church Quarterly 
Review, 3s.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The Modern 
Language Review, 4s. net; Peru To-day, 15 cents; The 
Charity Organisation Review, 6d.; The Library, 3s. net; 
Book Prices Current, 4s. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE’S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London, 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 


New Edition 1913, 48 pages, containing particulars and prices of all the best 
maps and guide-books S the travel-centres of the Worid, with indexes of 
the chief Government Surveys. Gratis on application, or post free from 


EDWARD STANFORD, Litd., 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 


Many BusINEss PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 

Farm BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THE 

PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdom. 
Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


HOLIDAY FICTION. 


6s. THE DANISH CLASSIC. Now Ready. 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR 


By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEX6O. 


This is a translation of the first volume of the four in which 
Herr Nexé studied the development of a Danish boy—a book 
which has already spread the author’s reputation outside his 
native country. Pelle is here shown as the son of a poor 
labourer, living and drudging on a farm in the Island of 
Bornholm, but obviously also preparing for the greater 
activities which are the subject of the succeeding volumes. 


“No reader-with any sympathy for human nature can escape the 
charm of Pelle’s boyhood . . ."—Aorning Post. 
“‘Conveys an impression of greatness which compels attention.” 


Country Life. 
A SPLENDID BOOK FOR BOYS. 


THE COCKATOO : A Public School Story 


By MAX RITTENBERG. Crown 8vo., §s. 


SHILLING NOVELS. 


FIRST EIGHT TITLES— 

LE GENTLEMAN By Sipcwicx 
PRIDE OF WAR .. oss By GustaF JANSON 
THE LEADING NOTE ove .. By Rosatinp Murray 
MOONSEED .. By Rosatinp Murray 
THE WOMAN WONDERFUL . By Witrrep Hemery 
THE GOAL OF FORTUNE... . By E. E. Towcoop 
PEACE ALLEY .. i ue By Diana Meyrick 
PHYLLIS AND FELICITY ... By Diana Meyrick 


SHIPS AND WAYS 
OF OTHER DAYS 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
With over 100 Illustrations, Extra royal 8vo. 
Coloured Frontispiece, designed cover, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


In his popular “‘ Sailing Ships and their Story” (uniform with this book) 
Mr. Chatterton confined himself mainly to the exterior appearance of shi 
of all ages: in this new companion volume he supplies an account of the 
interiors, and gives an insight into the lives and methods of the crews that 
manned them. 


TO NORWAY AND THE NORTH CAPE 
IN BLUE DRACON Il. 


_By C. C. LYNAM, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps in colour, Half-tone 
and Line. In Designed Cover, cloth gilt. Super-Royal 8vo. 


6s. net. 
The MODERN SOCIAL RELIGION 
Demy 8vo. By HORACE HOLLEY. 5s. net. 


A Study of Bahaism. 


The author of this book expounds the new teachinz and justifies it. He 
shows that it fills a great want that the world has half unconsciously begun 
to feel, that in words adapted from Tolstoy—himself an interested 
student of the move:n-nt—it “‘ will substitute for corrupted religion, and the 
system of domination which proceeds therefrom, the true Religion, the basis 
of equality between men, mie the true Liberty.” 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE THEATRE 
By WILLIAM POEL. A series of Essays and Studies by the 
Founder and Director of the Elizabethan Stage Society dealing 
with Shakespeare’s characters, stage, text, and representation. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


A. H. BULLEN’S “LYRICS ”’ 


LYRICS FROM ELIZABETHAN 
SONG BOOKS and LYRICS FROM 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
In 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, Is. net each. 


JOHN MASEFIELD'S Great Poem, 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


Twelfth Impression. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE WIDOW IN THE BYE STREET 


Third Impression. 
Each crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 


Adelphi SIDGWICK & JACKSON London 


HERBERT JENKINS 


The GARDEN of IGNORANCE 
The Experiences of a Woman in a 
Garden. By Mrs.George Cran. Illus- 
trated. 5/-net. “Readit, read it now” 
(Daily Mail). “Just the book for a 
summer’s afternoon” (Daily Express). 
“A capital idea, a capital book” 
(Observer). 


CARAVANNING & CAMPING 
Out. Experiences and Adventures 
in a Living-Van and in the Open Air, 
with Hints and Facts for Would-be 
Caravanners. By J. Harris Stone. 
Illustd. 15/-net. “A fine book” 
(Public Opinion). “A nice human 
book” (Daily Mail). 


WILD BIRDS 

Through the Year. ByG. A. B. Dewar. 

Iilustd. 5/- net. “Mr. Dewar wins 

our hearts at once” (Standard). “A 

genuine observer and lover of birds” 
(Athenzum). 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
A Study in Personality. By A. 
Compton Rickett. With an Intro- 


duction 3 R. B. Cunninghame 
u 


Graham. strated. 7/6 net. “A 

capital performance” (D. Chron.) 

“ Both the author and the publisher 

are to be congratulated” (Outlook). 

“A thoroughly interesting volume” 
(Daily Telegraph). 


THE FLUTE OF SARDONYX 

Poems by Edmund John. With an 

Introduction by Stephen Phillips 
and a Portrait. 3/6 net. 


POEMS TO PAVLOVA 

By A. Tulloch Cull. With 8 Illustra- 

tions of Madame Pavlova in Her 
Most Famous Dances. 3/6 net. 


WHEN WERE YOU BORN ? 
A Book That Will Bring You Success. 
Your Character Told, Your Tenden- 
cies Explained, Your Future Indicated 
by Cheiro. Illustrated. 2/6 net. 


THE ONE MAID COOKERY 

Book. By A. E. Congreve. A Book 

That Will Bring Happiness to the 

Distraught Housewife, by Trans- 

forming a “General” into a “Chef.” 
Price 2/6 net. 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED, 
ARUNDEL PLACE, HAYMARKET. 
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NOW READY. 


Pastimes in Times Past 


By O. PAUL MONCKTON. 


6/= net; Post Free, 6/4, 


Mr. Monckton gives much curious matter, the result of research into the 
beginnings of popular Pastimes, illustrated by old pictures and a facsimile 
reproduction of the rare pamphlet “ Biritch, or Russian Whist.” 


Iv. “ KuTInc” 
V. THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF FOOTBALL 
VI. THE HISTORY OF BOWLS AND SKITTLES 


CONTENTS: 
I. THE History oF “ BRIDGE” VII. CRICKET OR STOOL-BALL 
Il. THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIsTORY OF CHESS VIII. GOLF ; 
III. LITTLE-KNOWN SPORTS AND PASTIMES IX. ae OF CHESS AND PLAYING 


LIST OF FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS: 
THE BirITCH PAMPHLET— BERSERK” CHESSMAN— Cock THROWING "—‘ BOWLS IN THE OLDEN 
Days "— CREAG”: CRICKET IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY—GOLF IN THE LOW COUNTRIES— 
A TYPE OF SKITTLES—THE EIGHT OF “ MEN.” 


X. PAME OR LAWN TENNIS 
XI. THE History OF PLAYING CARDS 
XII. BILLIARDS AND CROQUET 


Order through your bookseller or direct from the publishers— 


The WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO.., Ltd., 10 King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. | 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 eet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and | 
places of interest, including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. | 


Restfulness and refinement. Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. | 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


[ )ARTMOOR.— Boarding in Private House; 800 ft. | 
above sea level ; fine views; shady garden; Tennis and Croquet Lawns; | 
Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. No Rooms vacant until September. Terms | 
inclusive.—Apply, Cantas, Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. Tel.: 8 Haytor Vale. | 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal | 
Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams ‘‘ Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GASCOIGNE, Manager. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 


largest, leading, and only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Illustrated Tariff | 
of Manager. Patronised by Royalty. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., | 

BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, | 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., | 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and G 1 Advertising. Advice, | 


Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
122 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND DISENDOWMENT. 


By the Hon. W. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. Gd. net; 
7d. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM: 


A Practical Programme explained by JOHN W. HILLS 


and MAURICE WOODS. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


1/=+ net; 1/1 post free. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
Dividend No. 20. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment, on or after Tuesday, 12th August, 1913, of Dividend 
No. 20(r10 %, #.e. 5s. 6d. per 5s. share), after surrender of Coupon No. 20, at 
the London Office of the Company, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., to the 
Crédit Mobilier Frangais, 30 & 32 Rue Taitbout, Paris, or to the Banque 
Internationale de Bruxelles, Brussels. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
ee by the London Office of English Income Tax at the rate of 1s. 2d. in 
the pound. 

All Coupons presented at the Crédit Mobilier Francais, Paris, as well as any 
presented at the London Office for account of holders resident in France, will be 
subject to a deduction of 1s. 2d. in the pound on account of French Transfer 
Duty and French Income Tax. a 

All Coupons presented at the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, Brussels, 
must be accompanied by Affidavits or Statutory Declarations on forms obtainable 
from the Caer London Office or from the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, 
declaring the full name and residence of the owner of the Share Warrants from 
which such Coupons have been detached. z 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, at any of the Offices 
mentioned above, and may lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the 
hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By Order of the Board, 
A. MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
23rd July, 1913. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 


STEADY PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 


Tue Twelfth Annual Genera] Meeting of shareholders of Raphael Tuck 
& Sons, Limited, was held on July 23, Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart. (the 
Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Chairman eaid: Freeh from a voyage acrose the Atlantic—it is 
but ten days gince my return from the United States—I, of course, 
had more than my usual leisure for reflection when pacing the deck 
of the mighty “ Olympic”, which carried me across both ways, and 
these naturally concerned themeelves largely with the bueinese of thie 
Company, which had taken me over, and for whose ennual meeting I 
was hurrying back. It wag in this way that I became reminded of 
the fact that the house of Tuck would soon have a record of half a 
century's existence to its credit. Establiehed by my late father in 
1866, I myself (a boy nearly fifteen) entering in 1868, two of my 
brothers following in 1869 and 1870 respectively, it has gone the even 
tenor of its way, expanding from small beginnings by slowly but surely 
extending its scope, adding departments, establishing branches, and 
steadily gaining the goodwil! of the United Kingdom, in the first inetance, 
then that of the British Dominions beyond the seas, and gradually that 
of all other nations. In this connection I am sure you will permit 
the interruption of this historic recital for the imparting of the grati- 
fying newe that hie Majesty the German Emperor has aleo just graciously 
conferred upon us the honour of a royal warrant of appointment, the 
patent of which, issued through your managing director direct to the 
parent English company on the Sth inst., reached London on the day 
of my return from the States. Coming to the rea] object of our meeting, 
I have now to give you my recital of the development of our business 
during the past twelve monthe, and the results accruing therefrom. 
Here again our uneventful but satisfactory record properly steps in and 
makes my task quite a simple one, in that I have but to give you 
a repetition of my annual reports as to the steady progress of our 
businees during the past years, and, again following precedent, to 
propose to you the continuation of the policy of coneerving, which has 
characterised the decisions arrived at by you at practically all our 
annual meetings. Let me state at once that our departments, one and 
alJ, are in a most healthy condition. With regard to our leading depart- 
ment, you will probably remember that I took especial pride in men- 
tioning the fact last year that thie department—foremcst for forty years 
and more—to wit, our Chrietmas and general greeting card department, 
had in that year shown the best results on record. This record, 1 am 
happy to say, has again been beaten, and handsomely beaten, during 
the past year. Tuck’s post cards, too, continue their acknowledged 
position ae the standard post cards of the day. Our engraving and 
picture department continues to yield no iese satisfactory resulte, while 
our show-card department is steadily growing, and has some gratifying 
successes to its credit during the past year. The art, novelty and 
eundry departments, if not of the same importance, are none the less 
useful and promising adjuncts to the business. Anent the book and 
calendar departmente, which are of paramount importance, my brother 
Gustave will render you a detailed and most gratifying account. +Let 
us now examine the balance-sheet. The leasehold property, nearly all 
secured by redemption policies, is taken at £76,742 Os. 2d., as against 
£76,922 2s. 2d. last year. Originale unpubliehed and in course of publi- 
cation, lithographies, steel plates, etc., are valued at £8356 lls. Sd., as 
against £8948 3s. 4d. last year. Plant, fixtures, vane, horees, furniture, 
ete., stand at £7875 12s. 3d., as against £8158 12s. 6d. the previous year. 
Stock at cost or under, £52,056 15e. lld., againet laet year’s figure of 
£53,522 Te. The total of these stocks assets is £145,031 0s. 1d., as 
against £147,581 66. last year, showing a decease of £2550 4s. 11d. 
Dealing with the more liquid assets, we find that accounts owing to 
the Company, after making ample provision for discounts, bad and doubt- 
ful debts, etc., show £66,9% 6s., as against laet year’s figure of 
£62,140 2s. 1ld. Invéstments in Government, Colonial, corporation and 
other gilt-edged stocks stand at £63,348 16s. &d., as againet £38,696 40. 8d., 
@n increase this of no less than £24,662 lle. all purchased at 
the low prices ruling during the past twelve monthe. Investments in 
printing and publishing companies, including Raphael Tuck & Son, 
Limited, Berlin, amount to £16,916 19s. 1d., against Jast year’s total 
of £17,416 19s. 1d. Investment of special dividend reserve fund totale 
£36,495 108. 6d., againet last year’s total of £35,497 Ws. 1d. We have 
cash at bank and in hand £65,424 ls. 1d., as compared with £79,440 7s. 9d. 
last year, a decrease of £14,016 6s. d., which, deducted from the increase 
in the amount of gilt-edged securities held by us, still leavee ue 
£10,636 4s. 4d. to the good. The five groups of aseets together give 
us a total of £249,130 12s. 41, againet £235,191 46. 6d. last year, an 
increase of £15,939 7s. 1€d. Deducting from this the increase in the 
amount owing by your company, £19,719 2s, 7d., as against 
£17,320 128, 3d., a difference of £2398 lls. 4d., and we arrive at a surplus 
of liquid assets of £13,540 16s. 6d. Allowing on this total the decrease 
in our fixed assets, amounting to £2560 49. 1id., and you are left with 
@ net surplus in your total aseet of £10,990 lle. 7d. over the previous 
year. The final result of the year’s trading is shown by the figure 
of net profite amounting to £41,992 1s. 5d., as against £36,488 14s. 
last year, am advance thie of £5503 66. &d. Add to thie the amount 
brought forward from last year, £5509 19s. 10d., and we have a total 
of £47,502 1s. id., as against last year’s total of £42,259 196. 10d. 
Preference dividends amounting to £13,750 and the Ordinary interim 
dividend to the extent of £6250 have already been paid, and after 
providing for the directore’ fees, £3250, we are left to deal with a 
net sum of £24,252 le, 3d. It ie in the allocation of this sum that 
the board asks you to uphold the conservative policy of the past years, 
and to sanction the declaration of a dividend of 7 per cent. for the 
peet half-year, making 6 per cent. for the year, to transfer the sum 
of £8000 to general reserve, transfer to epecial dividend reeerve fund 
£2000, and to carry forward to next year the eum of £5502 1s. Xd. 
Your reserves will then etand as follows: Capital reserve, £8845 5s. 2d.; 
special dividend reserve fund, £39,494 Oe. 8d.; general reserve, £48,000— 
@ combined total of £96,339 5s. 10d., or lese than £4000 short of our 
firet £100,000 reserve. With regard to the future, it is not too much 
to claim that this is practically already assured 60 far ae next year is 
concerned. 

The Chairman then explained the details of the | over of the 
American branch, to be controlled in future from London, and con- 
pr a moving the adoption of the report and payment of the 

ends, 


Sir Arthur Conan Deyle seconded the reeolution, which was egreed to 
unanimous'y. 


NORTHERN NICERIA TRUST. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE TIN INDUSTRY. 


THe Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Northern Nigeria Truet, 
———, wae held on 23 July, Mr. Arthur H. Young (Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman said: During the past year, as you are all aware, 
there has been an unprecedented depreciation in the stock markete, 
owing to various causes both at home and abroad, with which you are 
as well acquainted as I am. The policy of your board hae been a 
guarded one, and their attention hae been devoted mainly to the develop- 
ment and conservation of the assets already acquired, with a view to 
bringing them to a@ producing stage. As you will see from the accounts, 
the net result of the year’s working has been a logs of over £2000, 
which we consider remarkably emall, considering the circumstances to 
which I have referred. Yielding to the wishes of several of our ehare- 
holders, we have given you short particulare of those companies in which 
we are most largely interested. While the past year with most of the 
companiee has been their first year, and therefore one of prospecting 
work, there is every prospect of the shares in those companies proving 
valuable assets to the trust. One of the companies (the Forum River) 
since the issue of our report hae declared a dividend, as the reeult 
of its first year’e working, of 5 per cent. on its issued capital of 
£70,000. With regard to the Ninghi Company, of which company’s 
shares we are very large holders, this company hae given its attent 
to prospecting and development work and making preparations for the 
present rainy season. We are assured that there are thousands of tone 
of wash stacked upon the property only waiting for the rains. The 
Tabla property, which adjoins the Ninghi, and which we recently sol 
to that company, hag been prospected to some extent, and extraordinarily 
rich areas of ground have been discovered. You will see that our assets 
are at present confined to Nigeria and Cornwall, but, ae I stated at 
our last general meeting, the directors are alwaye open to conéider 
any good business that is brought before them, in whatever part of the 
world it may be situated. With regard to Nigerian tin enterprises 
generally, as you are aware the metal market hes been passing through 
a period of depression, but expert opinion seems to he that this depression 
is like:y to prove a temporary one, and that in the near future we 
may hope to see a revival] of interest in tin enterprises generally. Tin 
statistics to the end of June show a total of 12,903 tons, 26 against 
14,662 tons at the end of May, and, comparing the position at the end 
of June of this year with the same period for the two preceding yeare, 
we find that this year showe a decrease of about 1300 tons as compared 
with last year, and of over 4200 tone as compared with June 1911. 
The figures ae to supply and consumption for the month of June also 
show a favourable position, the total supplies being given as 6044 tons, 
while the consumption was 7 tons. Working coste in Nigeria, though 
proving higher in some caees than originally anticipated, can be kept 
down to a reasonab‘e limit, and there scemé ro reason whatever for 
taking a peseimietic view of either of the Nigerian tin industry generally 
or our own enterprises in Nigeria particularly. On the contrary, your 
directors believe that the companies in which your money is invested 
own sume of the best properties in Nigeria, and they look forward 
with confidence to a satisfactory return upon the money invested. With 
regard to our Cornish enterprises, our engineer, Mr. R. L. Evans, in 
whom the directors have every confidence, and who is a gentleman of 
very great experience in the tin wor!d, hae examined and reported upon 
Many properties, come of which we have not felt justified in pro- 
ceeding with, but those we have acquired, and upon which we have 
secured options, we believe to be such ae will amply repay us for the 
money we have put into them. Some of your directors have visited 
the properties personally, and I myself have been over the Lancarrow 
property, which we have since sold to the Lancarrow Company, and, 
while I do not pose as a tin expert, from the indicatione pointed out 
to me by Mr. Evans, coupled with the favourable report we have 
received from Mr. Day, an assistant of the firm of Messre. Osborn & 
Chappel, the well-known Malay tin experte, I have little doubt that 
our interest in this property will prove a source of considerable profit 
to our shareholders. With an improvement in the conditione of the money 
market, and an abatement of the general distrust in financial circles, 
the general conditions of the tin industry in Nigeria would, in my 
opinion, justify an early return of activity in the tin share market, 
with the consequent improvement in the value of our inveetmente. 
now beg to move the adoption of the report and accounte. 

bee resolution was seconded by Mr. J. Gardner, and carried unani- 
mously. 
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